
Routes to tour in Germa 

The Harz 
and Heath Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgeblrge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 

In winter for skiers In their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heatf 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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latt loses bid to reach 
deal on freer trade 


Agates to the Geneva meeting or 
it General Agreement on Tariffs 
rade (GaU) left the sume way they 
aie — empty handed. 

{gates from 88 countries had to 
they could find no common 
1 in the fight against protection- 

iconference was intended to deal 
i for Tree trade, to improve the in- 
ait climate and to boost confiden- 
jtemational economic opportune 

mo-one was prepared to make the 
dt sacrifice and most made it 
here could be no question of tak- 
ifresh commitments, 

« Ibis had been made cleur, poli- 
shed to get off the hook as in- 
xiiously us possible, 
i conference got off to a false 
ins poorly prepured and fuiled to 
fre the distance satisfactorily," 
iHEC spokesman, 
in EEC country was to blame Tor 
fe vrior demoralisation. The 
J Foreign Trade Minister, Michel 
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J^es fpr the hostages 
tyWlshu 
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•bissed no opportunity to nit- 

^hed one criticism after an- 
J ihe draft political declaration 
J taken an entire year to compi- 
jty upsetting everyone else, 
“^eloping countries in particu- 
J® intention of restarting nego- 
scratch, 

^ e rt also left no doubt that he 
Proceedings were pointless. He 
several of Gall’s basic princi- 
8 behind the times. 

!*®e seems ripe for trade war 
LJjvil take the hindmost, with 
States partly to blame for 
^ce’s failure. 

[jiraen in the US delegation 
EJptwied lo stand up and fight 
IS 58 8 trading partners refused to 
Fjjwhes Into account. 

Wericans were interested first 
FJJtst m boosting export sales of 
^Ktuce “nd advanced technolo- 


Qatt battles against the lure of protect 
lonlam — page 6, 

gy, and protective measures by Western 
Europe thoroughly annoyed them. 

Their aggressive approach scored a 
few diplomatic points but failed to pay 
dividends in the long run. The US dele- 
gation returned home as empty-handed 
as the rest. 

The winners, on the quiet, were the 
Japanese. They were worried they might 
be branded as mischief-makers of world 
trade because they export goods all 
over the world without allowing corre 
sponding Imports. 

Du t in a general free-for-all the Japa 
ncse, who made a point of being as in 
conspicuous as possiblo, were comple 
tcly forgotten. , 

The conference ended in a fight bet* 
ween the European Community and the 
rest of the world, providing a handful 
of politicians with an opportunity of 
satisfying their vanity and scoring 
points for domestic electoral consump- 
tion. 

There was seen to be no international 
consensus on how the world economic 
crisis might be solved, and world trudd 
is indeed a confusing puzzle. 

Tiicrc arc no generally valid rules ap- 
plicable to ttriy specific sector. Each 
country has its own legitimate require- 
ments in rpspect of protection yel also 


A greement on u final document for 
the second Helsinki review confer* 
cncc is getting tougher to reach. 

Both sides in Madrid are continuing 
to communicate and are keen to keep it 
that way. But that is much loo little. 

It is 10 years since 197 diplomats 
from 32 European countries plus the 
United States and Canada began prepa- 
rations for the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in .Europe (CSCE) in 
Helsinki. i 

In the wake of war, hot and cold, the 
Europeans had begun to wonder how 
they could improve cooperation and se- 
curity. The world situation and East- 
West ties have slrice changed so funda- 
mentally that' the original emphasis of 
the Helsinki agenda' lias also changed. 

Mention is siill made, in connection 
with the Helsinki accords, of the three 
baskets and the 10 principles, especially 
human rights, trade and individual con- 
tacts. 

But over the past two years an aspect 
has come to the fore that was originally 
only an appendix and a link with the 
MBFR talks in Vienna. 

The Vienna talks are concerned with 
mutual, balanced force reductions in 
Central Europe. The issues that have 
come to the fore in the Helsinki context 
are confidence-building measures. 

They include advance notice, of ma- 
noeuvres and the exchange of ma- 
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ral areas to conur 


bations and artifi- 


cially keeping a fac- 
tory going that has 

in 
re 


ciosely-meshed net 
work of agree 
nients, either bilate- 


ral or , multilateral 


(via Gatt), to ensure 
a place in' the sun 


for everyone. The 


United 


sought, in an offen 


sive typical of the 


Reagan administra- 

^uCrto°“ F >y |n 9 the EEC flag 

sectors. The Ameri- President of the European Parliament Piet Dankert, of the Ne- 
cans were particu- theriends (left) greeted by the president af the Bonn Bundes- 
larly keen to nego- tag, Richard 8tUcklen. Mr Dankert was making an official visit 
tiate cuts in export to the Federal Republic. (Photo: dpo; 

subsidies for fitrih produce' (with the iperely a ploy to enable thie conference 

non r . i_ .l. _ ■ <• ■ . , . 


EEC in mind) and freer trade in the in- 
ternational service sector. 

But in both instances their homework 
was badly done. The US delegation was 
unable lo clearly outline what it meant 
by services. 

Agreement was readied to commis- 
sion reports on unresolved issues, but 
limo alone will tell whether this was 


Miracles neither 
expected nor 
given in Madrid 

noeuvre observers. .Western and neutral 
countries feel they must. bo, made mpre 
Specific and extended in scope. 1 . 

They even feel this must be done be- 
fore an ail -European security conferen- 
ce is convened (a conference for which' 
the Soviet Union and its satellites have 
been clamouring for years). ., 

The arguments they advance are con- 
vincing, but. East Bloc diplomats are not 
convinced. 

What use, the West and the neutrals 
argue, are disarmament .talks as long as 
Russia is not even , prepared to extend 
confidence-building measures to cover 
{European Russia as far as the Urals? 

So the tenth anniversary of the GSCE 
is the anniversary of an institution that 
has not had much to show for ^tseif. 

It was clear spon after tho Helsinki 
accords were signed on ,1 August 1975 
that nothing much could be, expected to 
come of them. 

The Soviet Union in particular had 
intended the .conference to boost its 
power,, not to reach agreement on hu- 
man easements. 


to achieve results, in form if not In con- 
tent. : ‘ • ; ■ • 

: On a miriber of other jssues difteren*' 
des were) papefed over, but none of the' 
rpaiiy countries who first clamoured for 
the conference to be held now claims to 
have beed. responsible for ihe ideo. 

Pierre Simon /isch 

(Frankfurter Rvndsbhuii, 29 November 1982) 

. ' > » ■ 


■ The Russians were among tho first to 
realise how dangerous it was for states- 
men to sign documents and make pro- 
mises the general public could call on 
theip to make good. 

Sp piey made sure at the first review 
conference, held , from 4 October 1977 
to 9 -March 1978 in Belgrade, that the 
Belgrade final document no longer con- 
tained apy reference to human rights. 

The results of the expert gatherings 
held between the first and second re- 
view conference were thus a foregone 

Six yreeks of talks on peaceful settle- - 
. lfuSnrot disputes, held in Montreux at 
the end of 1978, ended in a final decla- 
ration lacking in substance. 

The countries represented took good 
care to' avoid cbnunitdng themselves to 
consulting a neutral authority in (he 
event of strife, let alone to peacefully 
settling disputes. 

The six weeks of talks on improving 
cooperation in the Mediterranean held 
in Valletta, Malta, early in 1979 were 
boycotted by six Arab states because 
delegations representing Egypt and Is- 
rael look part. ' , 

A two-week scientific forum held ear- 
ly in 1980 in Hamburg produced propo- 
sals for intensifying scientific coopera- 
tion, but nothing has really come of 
'Continued on pqje 15 
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^ORLD AFFAIRS 

Rogers’ plan to 
get an airing 
at Nato talks 

T here will be two major issues at Na- 
so’s winter conference in’/Brussels. 
One is what has become known as the 
Rogers Plan; the other is the amount of 
help the Atlantic Alliance would be pre- 
pared to give America outside the pro- 
visions of Nato. 

Nato’s Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, General Rogers, proposes 
raising the nuclear threshold and reduc- 
ing dependence on tactical nuclear wea- 
pons by building up conventional for- 
ces. 

The Americans are giving considera- 
ble thought to the first topic, with the 
Gulf In mind. But the Rogers Plan Is of 
greater importance both to America and 
to Nato. 

The formula “Nato first" no longer 
applies In American policies. The stra- 
tegy concept has become much more 
comprehensive* However, the Atlantic 
partnership still remains a central part 
of America's security policy. 

General Rogers wants modem preci- 
sion weapons to be introduced and 
electronic reconnaissance instruments 
to be used. 

Nato should then give its OK to the 
necessary adjustment of operative mili- 
tary strategy. The main idea behind this 
move is to make the lower threshold of 
the deterrence strategy more credible by 
enabling modern defensive weapons to 
penetrate , far into the territory. of the 
potential enemy. 

. His military units are thus threatened 
even before they get across the Iron 
Curtain. Although atomic energy lies 
waiting in the. background all this can 
be done by using non-nuclear weapons. 

Soiqe Atlantic governments regard 
Ibis “forward-oriented" operative 
planning as a radical change in the At- 
lantic defence policy. 

However, this is not true. After all, 
military instruments are only being ex- 
changed or added. 

If the Rogers Plan is not approved, 
the Alliance could well be facing a dan- 
gerous future. 

The words whieh Henry Kissinger 
never tires of speaking would .then 
come true: the West would soon find it- 
self* standing in front of the ruins of its 
defence policy. 

There would neither be a balance of 
conventional forces, nor would we be 
able to pose a threat with a sufficient 
stockpile of destructive weapons. ' • 

,n We' will have then unarmed 
ourselves". For the Atlantic security d* 
peirds on, the interlocking of effective 
classic and nuclear systems. 

■ However, the divisions which have' 
been providing a protective shield for 
over three decades, the airforce squa- 
drons, covering the operative units, the 
naval forces guaranteeing .supplier can- 
not, deter the enemy from waging. a war 
using conventional arms. They, would 
not be able to win the battle. 

The result would then be a speedy 
transition to riuclear warfare. Up to 
now this weakness was presented as a 
strong point. 1 

The threat of nuclear chaos which 
would result for die enemy was seen to 
be a strategic trump-card. 

But can it in fact take the trick? There 
are certainly doubts about this.' The en- 
suing holocaust not only threatens the 


enemy but one's own forces too. Politi- 
cians have disregarded this home-truth 
for years. 

Hie nuclear threat could only then be 
convincingly used as a deterrent as long 
as the Americans had a nuclear mono- 
poly. 

However, as soon as the Soviet 
Union got in on the act, things weren't 
quite as easy. The balance of nuclear 
power has shifted unfavourably for the 
Americans. 

And yet the old strategy based on the 
West's technological supremacy still 
prevails. Washington is out to change 
ail this, to get back to a true balance. 
For this purpose it has developed an ex- 
pensive, long-term arms programme. 

Such ambitions, however, do not only 
depend on financial backing. 

In this era of unlimited possiblities of 
information a rebellion 'against spy 
kind of nuclear strategy has broken out 
among Western peopoies. 

Not only the Catholic priests in Ame- 
rica, but also many protestants a!) over 
the world, intellectuals, environmenta- 
lists, sects and politicians in tfielr elec- 
tion campaigning itake up “peaceful" 
arms against the nuclear threat. 

Without understanding the interrela- 
tionships the complex system of deter- 
rence is taken to the.pilloiy, 

Policies are based on fears. The dan- 
ger is no longer presented by isolatio- 


Andropov gives a sneak 
preview of his style 
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General Bernard Rogers . . . propoaei 
conventional forces build-up. 

(Photo; Sven Simon) 
nism in America or neutralism in Euro- 
pe. The new danger which threatens our 
security is called nuclear pacifism. 

The governments and parliaments 
must now pluck up their covrqge. and 
do what is right In Europe's Case this 
means Pershing II and Cruise Missiles, 
the Rogers Plan plus modernisation. 
However, attempts must also be made 
to gain control over the growing unrest 
in nuclear affairs. ' 

' The message must be 'Conveyed that 
the nuclear strategy is being misunders- 
tood, that it is there to prevent destine^ 
tion not engineer it. 

For at the moment there is 'nuclear 
chaos in the minds of many; Too much 
emotion is threatening to briish aside 
what expiriende has taught us: that'he 
who is the strongest decides on the out- 
come of war and peace is dictated by 
the victor. • 1 

Admittedly, the Nato conference will 
not bring about fundamental change. 
Military strength’ is required to be able 
to dp that. ■''■■■ " ' ■ 

And it is precisely this strength Which 
makes it possible to carry out a Sdte 
pblicyof arms iohtrol. ■ 1 : • <' 

, He who is prepared is in a position to 
negotiate.. Adelbert Weinstein 

(frankfurter AUsemelne Zeilung 

fM Dtetschlind; 26 November IM2) 


T he Americans didn't have to wait 
long to see their assumption about 
the new Soviet leader, Yuri Andropov 
corroborated: he is an intelligent opera- 
tor. 

In his first major speech he asked to 
be allowed into the “freeze" movement. 
At the same time he allowed a UN mo- 
tion to be supported inviting both su- 
perpowers to freeze their nuclear 
arsenals. 

For the latter move he cleverly based 
his wording on that used by the Ameri- 
can freeze movement. 

This, guaranteed an overwhelming 
majority, and the US delegate was for- 
ced to vote against the wording which 
had found a majority in a referendum 
carried out in five American federal sta- 
tes. 

; Andropov thus doesn't lose face: 
even if such a freeze were to be agreed 
Upon, which is most improbable, the 
Soviet lead in the field of land-based 
lohg-range missiles is guaranteed. 

He can leave it up to Ronald Reagan 
to take on the appearance of the less 
peaceful of the two, drowning his own 
conciliatory words directed towards 
Moscow by consistent “missile-rattl- 
ing"* America's President is in a dilem- 
ma. 

On the one band, he doesn't want to 
leave the initiative up to the man in the 
Kremlin. In doing so, he would dash 
hopes right from the start .that there is 
to be a new start in relations between 
the two superpowers.; . 
i. On the other hand, he-had to comply 
with a demand by Congress and work 
out a plan for stationing MX missiles. 

His attempt, to combine both by re- 
ferring to the. MX as a “peacekeeper” 
was. not successful. 

A sentence to be found in former Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger's book 
describes the situation only too well: 
“The rhetorio of war, which can sud- 
denly change to that of concession, ma- 
kes our opponents doubtful as to our 
firmness, and is seen to be tactics on 
our part". 

Reagan just couldn't make his inten- 
tion, firmness and flexibility at the same 
time seem credible* 

The President, however, is still 
struggling against a second dilemma. 
Although America's land-based missiles 
are not "as ancient” as Is claimed, they 
are out-of-date in comparison with So- 
viet land-based missiles. 

This leads to' two main questions: In 
View of the numerical superiority of the 
USA In sea and air-based missiles 
would afflbderitisatlonbf the Titan and 
Minutemen missiles and the associated 
bunkering be enough? 

And if the answer to this question is 
no: Ifj the the right answer? As 
witji Carter before , him Reagan, lias 
gone for the MX. 

However, it Is difficult to believe him 
when he maintains that this system 
meets twp demands: to entourage the 
negotiations on arms control and redu- 
ce the arms build-up, as well as to in- 
crease deterrence* 

Until Congress approves of their sta- 
tioning, it cannot bo used as a means of 
exerting pressure on the Soviets during 
the Geneva talks. •••*.. 

Whether Congtesb will approve Is 
mote uncertain than ever -i- because of 
the enormous costs and the doubts 
about the derise-pack deployment. 


This dense-pack approach do«! 
leave the MX as invulnerable as bj 
cially maintained. 

Reagan himself is considering! 
clear missile defence system for its ! 
tection. If the memorandum to flit 
I Treaty, In which each side is alb 
two such systems, is stretched, them 
is acceptable. 

Up to now, however, Washington 
Moscow have each set up only one! 
tern, and the setting-up of such asys 
to protet a large part of the missile fi 
would be a novelty. 

The Russians would in such a t 
most probably have to follow suit 

Another aspect of the MX dtp] 
ment is even more disturbing: Id 
eyes of American strategists it li 
“sponge function". 

According to their calculations 
Soviets would have to Are all their 
based SS-18 missiles on to the i 
are a in Wyoming just to knock 
part of the MX system. This would 
nitely disturb the Russians. 

They would try to develop new, 
tional warheads, which are not u 
nerable to "fratricide". There 
then be no way of stopping the 
build-up. Reagan’s, efforts to eq 
vulnerability with deterrence are 
ly lacking in credibility. 

If one side bqlieyes tfyat it hat 
vulnerable, superior strategic i 
weapon, then it would In theory be 
position to wage war. 

The doubts about invulnerability 
a part of the risk and mutual 
ce. 

Should the opponents of MX 
pin their hopes on a Congress 
tion? 

Such iiopes cut two ways for E 
peons. If the Americans drop the 
plans, which theoretically being a 
of regained superiority would n»k* 
Pershing II superfluous, they will 
even more for the stationing of 
shings in Europe and for additional 
fence efforts by the Europeans. 

The best thing therefore would 
speedy progress during the INF 
Start talks. 

However, this would demand 
tantial concessions on the part of 
Americans and Russians. , , 

To hope for that would be pKttyi 
ve, despite the conciliatory words If 
Moscow and Washington. j 

Dieter Schm 
• (SUddeutsche Zcltunft 25 Novw^ 
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Parties get ready for an 
icy election campaign 



[political parties are preparing 
icampaign for the general elec- 
teduled for March, although it is 
tttnain if, constitutionally, poll? 

Abe held at all. 

& be Germany’s first winter earn- 
ed it will be “brief and icy”, ac- 
I to a CDU manager, Peter Ra- 

L 

4 rallies will have to be in heated 
/facilities. Few people want to 
Hours stamping their feet to keep 

[) general secretary Heiner Geiss- 
ithe party's campaign theme will 
it of the Crisis with Us". 

SPD wants to keep its campaign 
pis open as possible in order to 
i votes from as many quarters as 
te 

;FDP is trying to repair its image 
nting environmental protection 
to further development or a just 

spaign organisations of the major 

0 have been going under full 
itwr since the last general clec- 

1 1980. Because of the many state 
sin the interim, there is no need 
Kh stoking. 

l.CDU campaign planning at par- 
idquarttis in' the Konrad Ade- 
House, where Geisstcr is at the 
has made the most progress. 

Iff says: the centre government 
remain in power because otherwi- 
i nation would either become un- 
uble or bo governed by un SPD- 
Hllianco. 

1 of the very first points of the 
^gramme concerns in issue that 
0 far .been considered unsuitable 
•wipaign: the CDU wants to con- 
'te voter that a stable middlerof- 
^ policy Is the precondition for a 
8- of the Geneva disarmament 

his visit to Washington, 
Jfflor Helmut Kohl described the 
* Na(o decision as the foreign 
1 decision, adding that “it is up to 
**3 to take a stand on this issue." 

3 by put the missile issue square- 
Jih® centre of the campaign, and 
wly emotional issue could sup- 
tuch major, problems as unem* 
jjrt. cutbacks in social security 
JfPd economic crisis, • • . 

[(Is prepared to accept the fact 
JSPp could try to paint him as 
*J«ile chancellor”. 

whole missile issue .within the 
fnlf 50 controversial that the 
Democrats are likely to find it 
“"Mo gloss over the division 
their own camp by attacking 
pponents, ■ , 

’jM&eanwhile become obvious 
chancellorship candidate 
ippn Vogel would be much 
TOible on the deployment of in- 
a te range missiles if the Geneva 
g^k down than was Helmut 
"[[•‘Schmidt always made it dear 
njissiles would .be stationed in 
JWthe talks fail. 

major point in the CDU 
w strategy is the constant stress- 


ing of the “legacy” inherited from the 
SPD-FDP coalition. 

But CDU publications omit the fact 
that the FDP was for 13 years part of 
this coalition and hence jointly respon- 
sible for the “legacy”. 

The campaign is being ushered in by 
advertisements and a CDU paper called 
CDU- extra that carry a “closing balan- 
ce of the SPD as a government 
P®rty." 

Helmut Kohl himself will be the 
pivotal point of the campaign and is al- 
ready scheduled to speak at 22 major 
rallies. 

The CDU campaign is officially to 
begin with the “small party 
congress" in Borin on 6 December; the 
§PD will follow up its own “small party 
congress” in Kiel with another one in 
Dortmund on 2} January when its 
chancellorship candidate is to be offi- 
cially nominated (this is a mere formali- 

ly)- ... 

The FDP is due to meet in Freiburg 
on 19 January — the same city that saw 
the adoption of the famous 
“Freiburg Theses" from which the party 
is now miles removed, as critics within 
the FDP put it. 

The CDU intends to spend DM29.8m 
on advertising. That would be 23 per 
cent less than in the last national cam- 
paign. 

The SPD is also determined to be 
thrifty. It is. still unknown, however, 
whether. .the .parties -will agree aojpng 
each other keep down campaign costs. 

The FDP is, of course, most interes- 
ted in such a deal due to the likelihood 


that it will lose votes and that the reim- 
bursement from federal funds for cam- 
paign expenses will be correspondingly 
low. 

But prospects for an agreement are 
poor. Ibe same applies to a new edition 
of the arbitration committee which is 
meant to ensure a “clean campaign". 
(In the last general election the commit- 
tee was more a source of amusement 
than of campaign justice.) 

The CDU is determined to fight for 
every vote and nothing has been said 
officially about its supporting the FDP. 

If the FDP manages to return to the 
Bundestag, the CDU is prepared to 
continue the coalition. 

According to Geissler, the remark by 
CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss about 
the possibility of a grand coalition if the 
FDP doesn't make it was a hypothetical 
answer to a hypothetical possibility. 

The campaign preparations of the 
FDP are overshadowed by differing sta- 
tements on coalition partners in the sla- 
te organisations of the party, the fact 
that it is losing many members and the 
possible establishment of a new left- 
Uberal party. 

The recent meeting of the FDP exe- 
cutive committee which, according to 
party spokesman Herbert Schmfllling, 
was marked by a “fighting determina- 
tion to make it," agreed to put the cam- 
paign emphasis on peace policy, the 
fight against unemployment with the in- 
struments of market economy and envi- 
ronmental protection. 

In its “Kiel Declaration", the SPD 
has already outlined its main points. It 
will leave the past 13 years alone — 
especially where economic policy is 
concerned — and for the rest charge the 
CDU with rumting class struggle by the 
haves against the have-nots. 

. The voter iB likely to remain unim- 
pressed-'—t -.after ajl, the campaigning 
coincides witH the carnival season. 

Ekkehard Kohrs 

i (Qeneral-Aqzefgor Bond, 23 November 19B2) 


MPs complain about lack 
of information 


xnnplcnmrr - 


T he days of euphoria have gone and 
the Bonn government is running 
into the everyday problems that were 
bound to come In an organisation not 
practised at being in power. 

The CDU parliamentary group is al- 
ready complaining about the scarcity 
and incompleteness of information it 
receives from the Chancellery and the 
Government press office. 

CDU members of parliament say 
they find it difficult sensibly to argue in 
favour of the new economic, fiscal and 
social policy — both in parliament and 
in the constituencies. 

They deplore the lack of transparen- 
cy and say that he new chancellor’s re- 
ports on the state of the nation in Par- 
liament are just not enough. 

In particular, they point to the diffi- 
culties they have . in. explaining and 
backing the new DM40bn federal debt 
when only a. few months ago they had 
to attack the old government for eyery 
added mark it wanted to borrow. 

They stress that It is not enough to 


point to, the “legaby" this government 
inherited ftpm T{s , predecessor. They 
must be put in.a position to explain the' 
exact need Tor every mark borrowed.’ 

In addition, the term “legacy” has.put 
a great strain on cabinet meetings, The 
Free democrats. hate being- reminded, qf 
the fact that they are partly responsible 
for this legacy. They criticise, iCDU's, 
frequent use ofithe tenq. 

• But their criticism is unlikely to lead 
anywhere and the term is likely to keep 
cropping up-in the election campaign-. i 

Though • the 1 CDlTs Franz ; Josef 
Strauss is prepared to tolerate a peni- 
tent FDP; he and his fellow party mem- 
bers'perSisfin'remiridingthe Liberals Of 
past sins.- ,:i _ 1 ■ ' ’ ' 

-Blit' the CSU’s' incursions into Bonn 
government affairs are Causing ever new 
problems, not only for the FDP but for 
the CDU as yell. . 

Straubs, who intends; to stand for » 
Bundestag, s?,at in the Inarch elections,, 
recently infonped his ^onn partners by. 
letter of the 'legislation he is not 'prepa-, 
red to endorse,. [ , , .; 

CSU i wishes i about who i should hold 
what posts have also caused annoyance 

in Bonn., ■ r 

Hans JGrgSottorf. ; 

.. . ., (H*fldeUblau.:25 .November 1982) 


SPD prepares 
for hustings ! 
with a problem 

T he SPD is entering an election cam- 
paign with few leadership persona- 
lities: the outstanding figure is the party 
chairman, Willy Brandi. 

The former Chancellor, Helmut 
Schmidt, is' now playing a secondary 
role. He is spending most of his’ time 
criticising the foreign arid trade policies 
of his successor, Helmut Kohl. ' ' 

Herbert Wehher, the leader of the 
party in the Bundestag, is now certain 
to retire. This means that Brandt is left, 
with a leadership trio ' comprised of 
himself, Hans-Jochon Vogel and Johan*, 
nes Rau, 

Vogel, the party's, candidate for the, 
chancellorship* cannot even speak in. 
the Bundestag because, he is the leader 
of the opposition in Berlin. 

Rau is the Prime Minister of North 
Rhine- Westphalia and is the only SPD. 
state premier firmly entrenched in offi- 
ce. But at a national level, he can only 
speak in the Bundesrat. 

This all means that the SPD parlia- 
mentary group- in Bonh is without an 
undisputed leader. 

■ The issues t6 'be raised in the cam- 1 
paign can 1 ' be gathered from the 
“Kiel Declaration" and the speeches' 

surrounding it. ' 

In foreign policy, the SPD wahts to 
present itself as an tidVocatc of peace' 
and disarmament, avoiding atiy express, 
confirmation of thle double Ndto deci- 
sion. This will’ be helped beckbse 'the' 
party now' no 16nge| has ip support Hel- 
mut Schmidt, the* Iriitiritbr of the deci- 

.ii- i - I > 

sion. 

Left wingers like Erhard Epplpr and 
Egori Bahr arc'fisbing for Green votfes 
by hinting at their opposition to de- 
velopment of intermediate range missi- 
les. ' ’ ^ .. 

In domestic affairs, the SPp stresses 
its determination to introduce reforms 
— especially in environmental. protec- 
tion and legal policy. . < • . . j ' , , 

But here, the' party, clashes, with the 
FDP, which is plsp. determine^ jo build 
its image on these issues. . . 

It remains to be seep how ; mftny.FDP 
voters the Social Democrats, wijl be-ablt* 
to capture for themselves. .. . 

. In any event, towards the end of, the. 
congress Chairman Wily Brandt ex- 
pressed himself in favour, of.prpvidmg 
safe mandates, for Liberals who are pre- 
pared to switch party, allegiance, .. „• . 

.-.But by far the most, important- cam- 
paign Issue will ■ be the j fight against 
unemployment. .Here, the iSPD. wi 1 1 pro- 
mote early retirement and job-creation 
programmes..’' ■ v ; >. »'• . .• ■ I 

•I But naturally,- it will also have; to. say 
how it wants to. finance! such. program- 
mes: the ' first would; call for. wage; cut- 
backs pnd the second' for. billions from 
Bonn coffers, "1- • ir«: . 

iln any events this rirouldibe a Clear al- 
ternative to the CDU/CSU-FDF coali- 
tion government, which puts its Empha- 
sis on cutbacks, in public i sector spend- 
ing and the promotion of private invest- 
ments. • . .i « i •.■ii,. |1 * 1 ..- ■•» 

Hans-Joohert Vogel was confident 
that his party will succeed -in its bid' to 
return to > power*! But his optimism- was 
probably .because , he « knows that > no 
election can be won with pessimism, i ! ; 

HeinzgBnther Klein - - * 
,i - (DcrTtge»p[cgeI,21 November 1982) 
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Minister’s tough 
nuclear 

power decisions 

E ven SPD members of the Bundes- 
tag publicly admit that Heinz Rie- 
aenhuber, 46, the new Bonn research 
minister, is a good choice for the job. 

Riesenhuber, a graduate chemist and 
father of four, is faced with one of the 
new governments most difficult deci- 
sions: the fbture of the financially ailing 
new reactor types, the fast breeder and 
the high temperature reactor. 

He is. expected to come up with a 
clear answer on whether the DM5bn 
that has already been spent for these 
reactors is to be written off or whether 
their development should proceed with 
financial support from the business 
community. 

In his search for a technically and fi- 
nancially feasible solution, Riesenhuber 
will have to make the fullest possible 
use of his energy and his undeniable 
talent for detached analysis And clear 
decisions^ 

• The Hesse politician, whose personal 
trademark Is a neat bow tie, became a 
member of parliament in 1976 and was 
soon regarded as one of the Bundes- 
tag's rising stars. 

His parliamentary work was largely 
Concentrated on research, clergy and 
environmental policy. 

Before becoming Research Minister, 
he was the energy policy spokesman of 
the CDU parliameittary. group in Botin. 

In order to stay in touch with practi- 
cal work in this ffeid Riesenhuber re- 
tained his post as one of the two techni- 
cal managers of Synthomer Chemie 
GmbH (which is part of the Metallge- 
sellschaft group). 

Unless Riesenhuber succeeds In get- 
ting private financing for the two reac- 
tors and other major projects, he will be 
hard put to redraft his Ministry's re- 
search policy. •* 

Riesenhuber; the 'successor of five 
SPD Research Ministers, wants to bring 
about a Change' of tfend ip research 
pdliey. The reorientation would' Involve, 
a total change of strategy: instead oP 
promoting' more than 6 , 000 ' individual 
projects as Was done under the SPD mi- 
nisters, he wants a strategy aimed at 
stimulating new ideas and inventive- 
ness. 1 ■■ 

1 He is well aware that this can only be 
achieved gradually and With great cir- 
cumspection. He also knows that he 
cannot scrap, projects from one day to 
the next. Like any other bureaucracy* 
the research bureaucracy also has its in- 
ertia. 

The very first few weeks in his new 
office have made it dear to Riesenhu- 
ber that , government 1 bureaucracy and 
its hierarchy cannot be controlled as ea- 
sily as ‘the administration of a private 
business. But he Is still confident ’that 
he will be able to do useful work in his 
newposL '? 

• Despite empty coffers, he can count 
on.tha support of Bonn's Finance Mi- 
nister who is aware of the ; importance 
of research and development — espe- 
cially in times of economic crisis. ! 

Riesenhuber considers it • wrong* 
however, to measure the success of. re- 
search policy In terms of the billions 
that are spent on it, as has 1 been done 
before. 

■ What matters, he says, is the new me- 



Stuttgart mayor Rommel pi 
back with huge majority 


franffurtcrjtllgemeini! 
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Heinz Riesenhuber , a rapid rise, 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

thods and products that result from a 
government research policy. 

Some of Riesenhuber's colleagues 
consider him too ambitious. But, as 
Kohl’s youngest cabinet member puts 
it: "What's wrong with a bit of healthy 
Ambition?" 

Klaus Broichhausen 

(Frankfurter Allgemolne Zeilung 
fBr Deutschland, 18 November 1982) 


C hristian Democrat Manfred Rom- 
mel has been re-elected Mayor of 
Stuttgart with an overwhelming 69.8 per 
cent of the poll. 

The term of office is eight years. He 
was first elected in 1974, when he pol- 
led 44 per cent on the first vote and 58 
per cent on the second. 

This time, his nearest challenger was 
the deputy leader of the SPD in the sta- 
te assembly, Ulrich Maurer, who polled 
25 per cent. 

Among Rommel's most pro min ent 
traits are modesty and reluctance to 
foist his views on others. He Is also con- 
vinced that realities are subject to their 
own rules and that neither dogmatism 
not emotionalism can influence them. 
The only way to cope with realities, as 
he sees it, is by using common senSe. 

But Rommel does not pin his hopes 


FDP, looking for right formula, 
chooses chemist for key role 


T he Free Democrats' new general 
secretary. Dr Irmgard' Adam- 
Schwaetzer, 40, la a trained pharmacist. 
And she will be expected to come tip 
with the right medicine to heal the party 
wounds. 

She polled 200 of the 382 votes cast 
at the FDP national congress in Berlin 
in an election to decide on the succes- 
sor to Ottnter Verheugen, who has left 
the party to join the Social Democrats, 
Even old Bonn hands pricked up 
their ears in 1980 when the newly elec- 
ted Bundestag member Schwaetzer 
made her maiden speech in parliament 
during the debate on Chancellor 

Schmidt's policy statement. . 

She so brilliantly countered the at- 
tacks on the SPD-FDP coalition by the 
CDU family affairs expert Helga Wex 
that Count Lambsdorff (Fbp) sponta- 
neously congratulated her, and MP 
Friedrich HGlscher handed her a yellow 
newer. Party Chairman Hans-Dletrich 
Gdnscher went over -'to her, saying he 1 
had to shake her hand. 1 ! 

Dr Schwaetzer jdined the FDP ln ; 
1975 and tWo ' years ago became* j the 
chairman of. the party's Aachen regiom 
She was also elected to the executive 
board of the North Rhine- Westphalia 
FDP. ( 

Her career, so far shows that she ig a 
vyoman with robust staying power who 
mows how to roll with the punches. 
Tne fact that she has had tq stand her 
ground sgalpst four brothers. — all ol- 
der — mjght Have something to dopirfij) 

She has repeatedly' demonstrated 
that, once convinced of heir cause,' she 
does not shirk a confrontation; : ' ' 

When the thin labour minister^ Her- 
bert Ehrenberg, cdlled For an extension 
of civilian service for conscientious ob- 
jectori she launched a sharp attack on 
her SPD coalition partner; ■< 

And only recently she praised the 
present opposition Social Democratic 
Party for its tabling of an amendment of 


the law governing conscientious objec- 
tors. 

Her fierce commitment on the cons- 
cientious objectors Issue (she believes 
there should be no formal hearings) and 
her fight for equal rights for the chil- 
dren of single parents have earned her 
the reputation of being a left wing Libe- 
ral. 

Yet she was a clear protagonist of the 
coalition switch on the grounds that It 
was impossible to implement a credible 
and successful policy that would put 
the economy back on its feet with the 
SPD. 

When she assumed her seat in parlia- 
ment, Irmgard Adam-Schwaetzer said 
about herself: H I like to cook and I sea- 




Irmgard Adapi-Schwaetzer t(t not 

afraid of a confrontation. 

(Phdto: Sven Simon) 
sbn everything with herbs I've grown 
myself.” 

* For th ® Liberals, the proof of the 
pudding will be in the eating. 

Stefan Heydeck 
(Die Waft, 3 November 1982) 


on Ms own common sense only' 
also convinced that most citizem 
more of this commodity than mu 
their representatives. 

The fact that one can not only* 
a city but gain popularity as well 
such an attitude was demonstrate 
the huge majority the voters gavtN 
Rommel’s conviction that pot 
actions must be long-term and k 
non-partisan goes hand-in-hand 
his keen awareness of the fact thi 
planning needs a periodio review. 

This attitude has on occasion e* 
him the accusation of being undec 
and too accommodating. 

His scepticism towards himself 
his tolerance towards others, along 


i history underlying the emerg- 
rtoftho post-war. world is a hia- 
j trade liberalisation rather than 
restriction. Here are some of the 

I}# the General Agreement bn 
^ind Trade (Gatt) was founded, 
rvas followed in the same year 
'Marshall Plan with which Ameri- 
to put ravaged Europe back 
ifrcu 

May 1949, Western Europe and 
10 joined forces .in the North At- 
.pget, which has been instrumen- 
ir military security ever since. 

MU tW Schuman Plan provided 
lull for the Common Market 

Ibccame the European Communl- 
jihus provided the framework of 
pHilcil and economic security, 
i European Community not only 
to a free market for all its mem- 
dons; it has also resulted in asso- 
i agreements with many develop? 
Dmitries, facilitating the sale of 
po(l 9 on European markets and 
Ming self-help rather than de- 

mdef 'ccmld ' now, be placed in 
ity at'the Gatt ministerial confe- 
b Geneva. The question is: will 
Mlbrence be able to check the 
% trade barriers that have been 
sing the free flow of goods in the 
lyears? 

i tweet drug of protectionism has 
R an ever stronger lure. The in- 
Ksess of governments in under- 
lihpir own voluntary commit- 
ft free (ratio seems inexhaustible, . 
bion.to this drug is widespread 
|ud the Federal Republic of Ger- 
im of the few with a relatively 
word. '■ 


TRADE 


Gatt battles against the 
lure of protectionism 


Understandably so. Germany is se- 
cond Only to the United States as an ex- 
porting nation. But unlike in America 
and Japan (third on the list of exporting 
nations) more than one-quarter of the 
German GNP is accounted for by ex- 
ports compared with 13 per cent for Ja- 
pan and only 8 per cent for America. 

One of the reasons why our record is 
cleaner than those of other nations is 
that violations do not pay off for us. 

> But when some countries subsidise 
their industries and when cheap pro- 
ducts from abroad endanger our own 
business and jobs, no government -in 
Bonn can remain inactive. , 

What makes protectionist measures 
so attractive is the fact that they are 
popular with the people at home qnd 
that they can always be justified by 
pointing to the fact that others are even 
worse culprits. 

The Japanese trade practices of the 
past few years have thus become an ali- 
bi for many other nations. The drug is 
gradually becoming socially acceptable. 

Yet It would be foolish in both eco- 
nomic and political terms to give in to 
temptation. The economic foolishness 
would Ue in the fact that only an inter- 
nationally agreed and limited protectio- 
nism could provide some breathing spa- 
ce for branches of industry that are suf- 
fering from structural crises. 

, Unilateral protectionist measures — . 


Manfred Rommel ... a 

(Photo: Sven Si 

his knowledge of history, as shovel 
his speeches, have turned him into I 
unconventional politician: a man $ 
rather than trying to implement gl 
and sensational plans, seeks lo race 
cile differences and obtain the app 
of as many people as possible. ■ ■ 11 
Rommel proudly points to the 
that, despite the general financial 
Stuttgart is iri a better financial p 
than most major German cities b 
the modest behaviour of its elected 1 
presentatives and their courage tort, 
city income In time. 

Rommel is not what one might 
political careerist. All he wants Is to 
his job to the best of his ability. 

In 1974, when he was first elect 
was not particularly Interested 1 to. 
coming mayor, would have preferred 
have become the personal adviser 
Baden-Wflrttem berg’s • Prime MI 
Hans Filbinger and remain state u- 
tary at the state Finance Ministry. 

He is one of those mayors who c 
going to citizens' rallies and taJkini 
the man-In-the-street. 

Rommel despises any sort of 
nality cult as he despises the hard 
approach in election campaigns. 

His attitude towards politics b 
the stamp of his experience ss a 
year-old when Hitler forced his fa* 
Field Marshal Ehvin Rommel, tpc 
mit suicide. - j 

His mastering of politics has sljj 
to some extent also been an attefflpj 
master his own past 
It Is interesting to ponder wad 
Manfred Rommel Would go to Boa 1 
he were drafted. 

Bert Hto* 

1 (FrankrurMrAHseinAnJ* 

. . fOr Deutschland^ 9 NowflNf 


■ 'TBr Ihre ImmobiHen* For your real estate 1 _ 
und Kapitalien-Anzeigen and investment advertising' 


in Deutschland: 

Die Grofte 
Kombination 

Pour votre publicity 
famobilier et de capitaux 
enAllemagne: 

la Grande 
Combinaison 

Para anuncios de 
^mobiliaria e inversiones 
I , en Alemabia: 


in Germany: 

The Great 
Combination 

Per i Vostri annunci di 
immobili e irivestimenti 
in Germania: 

la Grande 
Combinazione 

Para os seus anuncios de 
imdveis e investihientos 
na Alemanha: 


la Gran A Grande _ 
Combination Combinafao 


Axel Springer Veneg AQ 
DIE WELT/WELT un SONNTAO 
AiueJgenibuilung ■ Posfreh 3058 30 
■ D 2000 iumburg 36 



even if temporary — tend to become in- 
stitutionalised, thus perpetuating indus- 
trial obsolescence. 

According to recent World Bank fig- 
ures, every subsidised job in Swedish 
shipyards providing the worker with an 
annual salary of $20,000 costs the Swe- 
dish taxpayer $50,000 a year. This 
makes protectionism crisis management 
in reverse gear. 

But the political foolishness is even 
worse than the economic one. The in- 
ternational system that has provided the 
Federal Republic of Germany along 
with other nations with internal stability 
and external influence would hardly be 
able to survive unchecked protectio- 
nism. 

That much at least should be remem- 
bered from the lessons provided by the 
1930s. 

Then it was the "every man for 
himself policy of the most important 
industrial nations, concerned bnly with 
their own advantages at the expense of 
others, that turned the international 
economic crisis into a political crisis 
that culminated In the Second World 
War. 1 

Things are no different today. The 
present International order' is also un- 
able to Withstand the strain of a beggar- 
my-neighbour policy. 

Free trade according to pre-arranged 
rules is an 1 essential part of all political 
structures that make up today's brdcr. 
This applies in equal measure to the 
European Community! thrf Atlantic Al- 
liance And relations with the Third 
World 1 . 

The Federal Republic of Germany's 
willingness to pay out vast amounts of 
money to support the agriculture of 
other member nations — especially 
France — largely depended on Euro- 
pean Community markets for industrial 
products being kept open to German 


The latest import obstacles Imposed 
by the French government apply prima- 
rily to Japanese goods; but they natural- 
ly also hit all other countries. They are 
dangerous. : - ’ 

Any deterioration of ' the Common 
Market would also spell the end of poli- 
tical cooperation. '' ■ 

The trade dispute has strained the 
political relations between the security 
partners of the Atlantic Alliance. 

AmeHcati trade unions and presiden- 
tial Candidates are becoming in- 
creasingly loud in calling for state pro- 
tection against many imports. 

: To make mattort Worse, these debili- 
tating tradb disputes now coincide With 
a political crisis'wlthiri the Atlantic Al- 
liance. Trade ( egotism could' easily wi- 
den the political rift. The Alliance is no 
longer robust enough to eiherge unsca- 
thed from an unchecked protectlbnist 
buiid-up among Its member nations. ' ' 
The developing countries are how up 
to their necks in debt to the Industrial 
world, totalling ' An estimated 
DMI»250bh. > '■ ■ ■ • " 

Without markets Iri the developed 
countries, they will be unable to service 
their debts ~ let alone pay them off 
oneday.. ( ' ; 1 -■ " 

As a result of their financial troubles, 
they will be unable to pay . for the im- 
ports of our products. Eventually; the 
vulnerable stability of many young sta? 


tes would be undermined if their econo- 
mic prospects became even bleaker. 

Revolution and political unpredicta- 
bility would ensue — caused not by So- 
viet machinations but by Western short- 
sightedness. 

The economic damage caused by un- 
checked protectionism would be great, 
but it might still be tolerable. Not so the 
political damage. 

Anybody who gives in to the tempta- 
tion of protectionism should be aware 
of the political consequences. But are 
the ministers meeting in Geneva now 
aware of them? 

They will not be able to fully shrug 
off the pressure from their own public. 
The conference could therefore chalk it 
up as a success if it managed to impose 
time limits on trade restrictions anti 
subject them to common controls. ' 

Any failure would mean that protec-: 
tlonism would no longer be engaged in 
covertly and with a bad conscience but 
that it would be practised openly. , . 

France's Foreign Trade Minister 
bert, father of the latest import obsta- 
cles, is said to have another 50 ready, to 
pull out of a drawer. 

The International system can be des- 
troyed not only by military, war? but 
bIbo by trade wars. One thing is certain: 
the present crisis cannot be mastered 
with protectionist measures. All this 
would do would be to destroy the very 
pillars that support the, house in whiqh 
we all live. Christoph Bertram ■ 

(Dio Zeit, 26 November 1982) 

The agreement 

O ne: The Geheral Agreement on' 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) that' 
came into force on 1 January 1948 
provides the economic, legal and In- 
stitutional framework’ for,Trittrriatid- ‘ 
nal trade.' . , . *. 

Its main pillar is a balanced sys-. 
tem of mutual tariff concessions by 
the 88 signatories of the agreement. 
The agreed upon tariff rate* are ba- 
sed on the principle of most favou- 
red nation that applies to, all mem- 
bers. Tariff reductions have progres- 
sed satisfactorily sjnee the agreement 
was signed. 

Two: The agreement also cantaltis 
previsions prohibiting non-tariff tra- 
de barriers and quotas. The reduc- 
tlpn of these barriers has proved dif- 
ficult. 

Three: To protect them against da; 
rnaging imports, the agreement ah; ' 
thorises importing countries to tem- 
porarily suspend or rescind liberali- 
sation measures. 

In cases where excessive imports 
of a particular product cpuld cause 
serious damage to domestic industry, 
tiie member,. nations are authorised 
to impose tariffs or non-tariff bar-. 
riers for such imports. But these 
clauses have not bftcb beeri' used. 

fours The agreement authorises 
Importing countries, tp Adopt com- 
pensating ' measures against thb&e 
trading partners who resort dump-' 
ihg or subsidise their exports. 

In the first case, tbey may Wired ti- 
ce antl-dumplng tariffs and, iri the 
secqrid, countervailing dut|es, Blit 
these measures must not provide ad- 
dltibhal protection for the affected 
industries In 'the importing county. 

. Fjves In pradicb, hidden ttade res-t' 
trictibns qf various kinds have made 
it possible to 'drcura^pt ttie agreer 
ment. 

This has led to demAnds.ihat thfl 
loopholes be dosed to prevent a fur- 
ther spreading of such import har- 
riers, ■ ' (PI 9 pj\\, 26 November 1982) ' 
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AEG-Telefunken survival chances 


improve sharply 


T he survival chances of AEd-Tele- 
funkeh hive improved vastly. The 
chance of a new beginning Is within 
grasp. 

The picture contrasts with that of 
May this year when the company went 
to cburt in a' bid to rescue itself. The 
Vergleichsverfahrea (a sort of receiver- 
ship) proceedings were the final step in 
the most extensive private sector com- 
mercial rescue attempts in the history of 
the Federal Republic. 

’Over the past couple of years, the 
tioxhpany has cost the banks some 
DM2bn and' some 30,000 workers their 
jobs. 

The much maligned banks jumped 
into the breach as far back as the late 
summer of 1975 when they mad* their* 
first rescue bid by footing the bill for a 
DM3 16m capital increase. The next res- 
cue action took place at the 'turn of 
1979/80 with a further Capital increase 
thAt gave AEG an extra DM930m. 

The banks bought the new shares, 
thus Acquiring more than a 50 per cent 
stake in the company. 

But since the market price of AEO 
stpck declined, the banks had to write 
off considerable amounts year after 
year. Moreover, they granted AEG spe- 
cial interest rates for two years that pro- 
vided the company with a relief of 
DM 80 m. 

'Finally, in 1981, the banks waived 
claims with DM240m, • - 

the recovery' blueprint for 1083 ffrat 
AEG chief executive Heinz DUit pre- 
sented in May 1982 was to have put the 
Organisation back on its feet. , 

! The plan provided for a division of 
AEG-Telefunken as of 1 January 19$3 ; 
intp AEG Technik AG (with annual sa- 
les of DMlI,2bri and a domestic pay- 
roll of 80,500) arid AEG Konsum AG 
(payroll 19,500; sales DM 3.3bn).The 
majority stock was to have been Held by 
an AEG-Telefunkqn holding company. ■ 
i But the rescue . plan foundered on 
realities. , The concept was not welco- 
med by everybody Bonn and tHe ' state 
governments made it quite clear that — 
contrary to AEG hopes — - they would 
not directly participate In the company. 

: To makp matters Worse, some bf the 
banks were not prepared to support the 
plan with additional financial shots in 
the arm while others' engaged in pro- 
tracted haggling over k redistribution of 
quo'tafc. ! i " ' 

■ W«i \ . negotiations with possible ' In-' 
dv'strlar partners also ‘ Broke ' down, ‘the 
promised .. liquidity , aid by the banks' 
failed lo materialise and Bonn refused 


ke In life form bf the VergleichsvQrfah- 

feir application., ' '• “ 

) heeded'ndw was' radical 

the tuibour pf* oyer-indebted- 
ness had to be cut away and the boil of 
loss-geperStlng Sqbsi diaries lanced. ; ! 

? Since; rehCbilitAtidn blueprints could 
no ; longer, be. "realised; the h'dtnu ap- 
>llanceV sectof rebreseniedby' AEG-Te- 
efu liken Hatisgcrfltei AG, Nurehiberg, 
lad to fconceritrate entirely on tlie AEG; 
irapd name.. Sales of the brands Neff 
and Zapker Wefe discontinued. ' , . | 

The payroll in this sector will Be pru- 
ned even more heaylly than originally 
intended; Without ihe subsidiaries Neff,' 


Zankerand Kflppersbusch (all of .which 
are Involved in bankruptcy or composi- 
tion proceedings) the HausgerSte AG 
now still has a domestic payroll of 
10,000. . 

Having reduced the payroll by 2,400 
this year, another 2,460 jobs are to be 
doneaway.withby.I984. . 

The foreign operations, with, a cur- 
rent payroll of 2,000, are also to reduce 
their Btaff. 

Once the rehabilitation has /been 
completed in 1984, the Hausgerftte AG 
is expected to account for global annual 
sales of DM1.7bn. 

, Mke with AEG‘8 Teleftinken Femseh 
und Rundfunk GmbH, Hanover (so far 
unaffected by, the composition), in 
which Grundig originally wanted to buy 
s stake, Hausgerflte AG would welcome 
apartner. 

Negotiations to that effect with the 
Swedish Elektrolujs concern havq been 
shelved, but the two companies coope- 
rate by exchanging products find com- 
ponents. Talks are to be resumed; as the 
rehabilitation efforts progress. 

- Olympia Werke AG, WilhelmshavpQ, 
is (o remain under the AEG roof Tor the 

tlme^belng.AEGiTelcfunkw^.in.Plym,'- 

pia amounts to 5J per cent while Bosch, 
Dresdner Bank, Deutsche Bank and 
Westdeutsche Landesbank hold the re- 

G rundig, the eleotronlcs company* 
has been taken over by the French 
Thomson-Brandt, which has bought 
75.5 per cent. 

. , Max Grqndig himself has sold his en- 
tire interest: so he has thrown in the 
towel after fighting like a lion against 
overwhelming , , Japanese competition 
until the last moment , . , , 

Towards the end he. developed survfc 
val strategies for European makers of 
home electronics and laid it on the. fine 
to tip Japanese competitors, saying that 
German jobs were every but as impor- 
tant as Japanese ones. , 

Together with Philips, he was about 
to take. Japan's, video recorder makers 
to court for, their, dumping practice*. At 
tip same time, Grundig reduced his 
own video' recorder prices in alas* ditch 
bid to stay in the market. ' . '/ . 

Only a short while later, on 19 No- 
vember, Onuujjg, and.the/state-owned 
Erench electronics, concern Thomson- 
Brandt announced that, the' French comi 
pany had bpught a majority stake. / " 

, Since the remaining .Grundig stpck is 
already held by Philips, Max Grundig 
now hag no stake in the company. ■ He ; 
Rad, tried . fq r yea™ t q . find a suitable : 
^uccesspr for the top'posi and iB now : 
optm^ put altogether, , 

The question is; what made Grundig 
suddenly; give up? Did he capitulate- in ' 
tlie face of.tho Japanese onslaught. , 

I .Certainlympt. , It would be contrary to i 
his whole personality and fighting spirit : 
to give, up, that easily. .. } -j,, 

-i -Some years ago. He tried to .find -a I 
majority i partner . for his company and I 
Philips seemed- the obvious Choice; »;>■, i 


maining 49 per cent through subsidia- 
ries or holding companies. 

Originally, AEG had considered 
looking for. a majority stockholder in 
Olympia as part of the proceedings; but 
this idea has been dropped. 

For one thing, there was nobody with 
enough money for the deal and, for an- 
other, the Frankfurt head office consi- 
ders Olympia's prospects as being bet- 
ter now than they were a couple of 
months ago. 

Statements to the Effect that Olympia 
could at least break even In 1983 have 
been revised downward. 

Even so, the AEG board is convinced 
that Olympia will manage to hold its 
own on thA market 

Right now,, Olympia is operating in- 
dependently (though under the AEG 
umbrella) and hopes to get into the 
black again. 

It is quite conceivable that Olympia 
will be combined with AEG's commu- 
nications sector and that together with 
a partner (possibly Bosch), a new com- 
munications group would be formed. 

But all this is still speculation, it 
could just as well work out differently. 

If the communications' sector gets di- 
vided up and sold for ready cash, the 
new concept could not be realised and 
the question as td Olympia's fate would 
become topical again. 

One of the. pearls of AEG is to get a 

new owner at the end of the year: AEG- : 
Teleftinken Nachrichtentechnik GmbH 1 


Max Grundig of 
Grundig pulls 
out the plug 




Max Grundig , , , sudden change of mind, 
. (Photo: Interpreai) 


The fact that Philips! bought only a II- 
; mited stake in the company was due to 
the veto by the German cartel office. 

. Having been unable to find a worthy 
: 8u ««*or, Grundig considered it best to 
put the management of his life's work 
1 lnl ° tho hands of a major concern. He' 
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(ATN) is to be taken over compi J 
the present minority stockhtX 
lianz, Bosch and Mannesmann. 

The trio had acquired a 49 K 
equity in December 1981, w|Tj 
retained 51 per cent. 

The original deal gave the three 
partners to buy another two jx r 
stake and thus acquire the majority 
a later deal stipulated that if AEoi 
into bankruptcy or VerghichsytA 
proceedings the partners could d 
the remaining stock. j 

They made use of this right vjJ 
Vergleichsverfahren proceeding*! 
oponed — despite the fact thjt 
had always stressed that he wait 
keep a finger in this interesting pie. 

But cash will sweeten the 
Though nothing has been said aba. 
price for the 51 per cent of A 
DM150m capital, it is estimated i 
around DM2S0m. 

. AEO will keep a foot in telw 
nications technology through Tu 
ma GmbH, in which it has a lei 
cent stake. Telenorma nor holds 4 j 
cent of Telefonbau und No 
(TN), Frankfurt. This is to be 
51 per cent on 1 January 1982. 

Most of what has been said here; 
concerned loss operations. But tfae< 
of the new AEG will concern lech 
sectors in which this company has. 
one of the leaders. 4 

These sectors will have global is 
DM8bn and a payroll of about 
bnce they have been reorganised, j 

. The plant and equipment sector] 
ne achieved sales of DM5.9bn in 
(with a payroll of 47,000). This y 
sales are expected to bo in the rep 
DM6.1 bn. • 1 j 

Peter R& 

(Stutlgarter Zeiliing, 20 Novtmkf! 
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[arbulent weather 
or aerospace firm 
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liorts of rumours about imminent 
■jjoffs surround Germany's aero- 
i firm, Messerschmitt-BOlkow- 
i (MBB). And no one is doing 
i to clear the air. . 
rs of the works council have 
i causing public controversy by 
statements about impending re- 


must be given credit for having 
viously taken responsibility for Tel 
ken. 

Grundig's ideal partner \.w <* 
more Philips. He tried to negoda 
Philips majority equity as part of 
Euro-strategy (various makes, « 
products, common marketing ahd! 
pair service and common research 
development). 

• But Philips turned down the pure 
of a majority stake in Grundig for 
sons unknown, It is also unknown' 
ther the Euro-strategy will now 
adopted under the Thomaon-Braa 
management. j 

The ' fact that Grundig has puU 
company into the hands of Tho^ 
Brandt, a nationalised company 
be partly due to the fact that the J« 
nese have stepped up their attack oij 
European home electronics marW 
especially in. the video recorder se< 
on which Europe has pinned its hope 

Here, the Japanese reduced their 
cm to below the DM1,000 th* 
creating losses for European mak 
. , The Japanese attacks have had an 
verse effect on Grundig's balance « 
But despite heavy losses in the p asr 
years, Grundig remains a very 8,tra 
company that has come up with a p 
of more than DM 100m this year. 

It is, however, unlikely that G 
would have won the fight against 
Japanese, who were stepping 
attacks on the market. As a result, it 
better to; find a strong partner In 
and have him — hopefully — * c8 “ 
company into a sound future. j 
Peter Scb>^ 
(Handeliblatt, 22 Novfflber 
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uproent has refused to say 
iq to contradict the statements, 
jdnts at the poor leadership of the 
EKcutive, Gero Madelung. 
bs qualities as an aviation expert 
s is, not tough enough to beat 
!Oppos}tion ; and nip speculation in 
i 

i the chairman of the supervisory 
i, Bayaria's Finance Minister Max 
{ is also finding it difficult to 
ip with a convincing policy line 
lie conflicting interests of the 12 
$ and indirectly involved major 
Adders. 

^problems are further aggravated 
d of work due to declining defen- 
*n and the poor prospects in the 
oterm for the European Airbus. . 
Wdjtion, there is the problem of 
Epiid of excess staff resulting from 
ttgctwllh VFW. • 

i way things stand at the moment, 
payroll of 38,000 is to bo 
idown by 3,500 by the end of next 

Hher 2,400 layoffs would become 
*!« if the position of the order 
id«s,not improve. About two- 
W these layoffs would be In the 
'(Hamburg and Bremen) and the 
athe south. 

^figure of 5,700 impending layoffs 
council member in Bremen re- 
> spoke of is “an Irresponsible 
htlon" or a deliberate Item of 
jd horror news intended to dis- 
^social peace, ’’ insiders say. 

wrong is the contention by 
■f executive of the Airbus Indus- 
j Toulouse, France, Bernard 
who claims that the announ- 
layoffs have nothing to do 
** Airbus business but are only 
^Kionalisation successes and im- 
? Productivity. 

there has been much pro- 
‘yarding rationalisation — espe- 
Hamburg — which was vital 
^ihe heavy losses MBB suffered 
^wlon with the Airbus project 
% in 1981) 

[- largely due to LathlCre's cons- 
fstaied euphoria — it was expec- 
J* few months ago that the Air- 
J^duction would rise continuousr 
fright unitsa month. 

only 19 un ;ts more than in 
Hve been sold so far this year due 
dump on the civil aviation mar- 
ij 5 8 result, Deutsche Airbus 
and its MBB parent consider it 
^ to reduce ihe output, with all 
Juvp consequences this entails 
Jptoyment — particularly in the 

'Iff originally planned 77 

' P * month over a period of l i 


months), next 
year's output will 
be reduced to 55 (5 
a month) This is 
not much more 
than the present 4.8 ^ 
units a month. But 
the financing of an v jjs.u mt 

aircraft stockpile 
would, simply be g 
too costly. The ' * 

French partners, 
the state-owned 
Aero - Spatiale 
(Snias), which has a A happier r 

10.7 per cent equity ... 
in MBB, insists, 
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A happier note for MBB ... an Airbus A300 gats a musical welcome as It comae offthe 
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however, that the output should not be 
cut down beyond 66 units. 

Having already, delivered 200 units, 
the Airbus industry still has orders for 
150 A300s and A3 10s plus options for a 
similar number. 

But the bankruptcy of Britain's Laker 
and the impossibility of supplying 
Libya (due to the US embargo on engi- 
nes) show that there are incalculable 
risks in this business. . 

Moreover, options are no longer con- 
verted into firm orders at the old rate. 

There is also a.possibility that poten- 
tial Airbus customers will opt for the 
competition. (Alitalia, fqr, instance, has 
decided to buy 30 DC-9-80s). 

Lathibre has now to concede that, de- 
spite successes in the battle against Boe- 
ing* there are two tough years ahead for 
the Airbus Industry. 

MBB now wants to try to have the 
freeze of military orders that was impo- 
sed in May 1981 rescinded. 

At that time, orders for the Tornado 
multipurpose fighter plane were post- 
poned and those for the Roland and 
Milan missiles cut down. 

Eighty Bo 105 helicopters were also 
blocked at the time, 

If it now becomes possible to make 
Bonn rescind those decisions, MBB 
would be in a position to Increase its 
next year's payroll by 1,000 to 1,500 
people. • 

Though, new orders for the missile 
plant Nabem/Teck would provide little 
relief for Bremen, two major orders for 
the Augsburg and Donauwflrth plants 
could well do exactly" that. If these 
plants occupy themselves more with the 
Tornado, much of the Airbus produc- 
tion could go to the north. 

Paul Werner 

(KAlner Sudt-Anzctger, 12 November 1982) 
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Hapag-Lloyd ready to wield the 
axe to cut huge losses 


H apag-Lloyd, Germany's leading 
sea, air and road transporter, is 
preparing on a slimming plan to try and 
cut losses. Some reports pyt this year's 
loss as high a? DM J 00m. 

The supervisory board is meeting in 
Munich to work out exactly where the 
■knife will fall,. 

Reports -so far. indicate that the oil- 
tanker side of the operation will be 
axed and that two other two victims will 
be the airline operation and Pracht, the 
freight forwarding company. 

•"It '-''seems likely that neither mil be 
sold, as had been feared, but that cut 
backs will be made. 

Hapag-Lloyd employs 11,500, of 
whom 1,000 work in- Hanover. Main 
shareholders are two banks* Deutsche 
und Dresdner. 

Praoht was bought in 1979, but It 
turned 6Ut to be a mistake. It has made 
only losses. The airline aide of the busi- 
ness was begun 10 years ago. 

The airline manager, Friedrich Blu- 
me, Bays the company has plans which 
should enable it to come out of the red 
in two or three years. 

The plan, involving dropping air 
freight eptirely, selling four aircraft — 
reducing the fleet to 1 1 aircraft — and 
cutting the payroll by 20 per cerit/h'as 
already been agreed. The questjon is 
whether it will go through. 


737-200s which have only recently been 
bought, and five Airbus A300s. ■ i 

The planes for sale would include 
one Airbus and one old Boeing 727-200. 
They would offset losses , and might 
even result in a bit of a surplus, .... 

But the question is: will they be sold? 
There are 500 passenger aircraft on the 
second bund market at (his level. 

The .planes to be are sold were 
bought second-hand when the company 
began. 10, years ago. Then, the time 
seemed right to expand the air business* 
Coqdor, a , Lufthansa .subsidiary, was 
Germany’s only large charter cqippimy 
— - apart from ^TU which operated only 
from Dflsseldorf — and needed compe- 
tition. ' . T 

$ince then LTU has expanded opera- 
tions south to Munich and Hapag- 
Lloyd and Condor are Involve*} in a 
price war which has brought down 
charter prices. ; .. / , 

Bapag-Lloyd would be able to hand- 
le the battle better if it had not saddled 
itself with obstacle? of its own making. 

It acquired two smaller charter com- 
panies, Bavaria and German air, as the 
oil orisls was making itself felt. The old 
aircraft that came with the companies 
only provided uneconomical added 
seating capacity. ! . , 

]Hapag-Lloyd was also s too late gett- 
lijg into air freight. It now nas to go be- 
cause rates don't even cover costs, Jetti- 


It is hoped that this will be enough to soplng the air atm would come as a se- 
combat falling demand, falling prices, vere Mow to the City Of Hanover and, its 


over capacity and tough competition. 

If it does go through, the company 
would be left wifti six thrifty Boelpg 

mm 
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airport. ’ . ..i 

The city's air authority has ; leased a 
pevep-storey administrative building 
anil hangars to Hapag-Lloyd. Construe^ 
tio'n, subsidised ( by the state, 1 dost 
DM65m. J 

• Hanover , is also the seat of u m^jor 
customer of the airline, Tburistik Union 
International hi which ^apan Lloyd bps 
a ' stike . through its subsidiary, ! the 
pjremen-based travel 1 agepcV.. .] t i ' i 
The travel agency is still' making a 
profit. Its customers are mpstly in the 
incom? bracrets least affeciea by the 
slurqp. drupes op the new flagship Eu- 
are’ bell Ipg like botcaVes. •' " M 
" 6ther strong points' are coastal and 
ofishqre ' phippipg ] knd harbour op.erar 
tions. . , . 

But some thf.acfieduleiA and iramp 

freight business 2s generating big losses. 

' ■' 1 ‘pJeter Tasch ( 

. . ■ , (Hupovcndie AUgeinelz^ 20 Npvfmbtr 1982) 
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Human rights group goes for its targets 
regardless of political colour 


A n organisation to help people who 
are threatened or oppressed, Ge- 
sellschaft /Hr Bedrchte VOIker (OfbV) 
was founded 12 years ago. 

Its foundation was in reaction to the 
political selectivity of students protests. 
Two students founded first Biafra Hilfe 
in 1968, and then GfbV two years later. 

One of these students, 43 year-old ge- 
neral secretary of the GfbV Tilman 
Zillch, experienced the feelings of hav- 
ing to flee and being driven out of a 
country while he was a child. 

During his studies he began to take a 
closer look at discrimination against 
ethnic and religious minorities, particu- 
larly in the Third World. 

For over twelve years he has been 
working fulltime to help the human 
rights of threatened minorities. 

"We are responsible for those who no 
one talks about”, he says, describing the 
society’s objectives. 

Following its modest start, the GfbV 
has now become the Federal Republic’s 
second largest organisation for human 
rights behind Amnesty International. 
The financial independence of its acti- 
vities Is guaranteed by the monthly con- 
tribution of its 1,400 members. 

In special meetings 24 regional 
groups inform those interested about 
case of the violation of human rights. 

Letters of protest are written to go- 
vernments, translations made and 1 mo- 
ney collected for the financing of indi- 
vidual projects. 

Members working full-time in the 
Gottingen head office coordinate the 
society's activities. 

This is the seat of the editors of the 
magazine Pogrom which is published 
bi-monthly. 

The society became well-known dur- 
ing its activities for the Sinti and Roma- 
ny gypsies in the Federal Republic. 
They were persecuted during the Nazi 
era when half a mil Lion were murdered 
in the concentration camps. 

After the war their fate has hushed 
up and efforts to obtain reparations for 
have been fruitless. 

Together with the Organisation of 
German Sinti and the Romany World 
Union, the GbfV held a commemora- 
tion service in the former concentration 
camp of Bergen-Belsen in 1 979. 

Many people then heard of the geno- 
cide against the gypsies for the first 
time. Through such action the GfbV has 
helped dispel prejudices. The authorities 
and the police in the Federal Republic 
now have greater understanding for the 
problems facing the 30,000 Sinti and Ro- 
manies living there. 

For the GfbV one great success is the 
fact that the stateless Romanies have 
managed to obtain West German natio- 
nality. According to information from 
the GfbV Romanies in Poland are still 
persecuted. They are hard-hit by the 
Polish economic crisis and the GfbV re- 
cently sent 250 parcels to them. The so- 
ciety spends an annual DM150,000 for 
humanitarian activities of this kind. If 
the funds are not enough, some of the 
larger aid Organisations of the church 
lend a helping hand. 

M Whaf we arable [to do ourselves", 
says Tifmann ZOlch, "is in many cases 
pretty unspectacular"; Right from the 
start the GfbV has done a great deal for 


the living conditions of Red Indians in 
North America. 

Its involvement in political problems 
very often irritates the ruling groups in 
the countries affected. They view such 
action as a provocative interference in 
their own affairs. 

Describing the magazine Pogrom, Al- 
fred Grosser, Professor for Politics in 
France and expert on German affairs, 
says: “What it has to say will sound un- 
pleasant to some. Particularly since it’s 
always good to hear about atrocities 
others have committed but when your 
own are being criticised this is another 
matter altogether." 

Dogmatic Communists dislike the 
way the GfbV points out the discrimina- 
tion against Tibetans in China or the 
expelling of the Crimean Tars in the So- 
viet Union during the Stalin era. 
“Right-wingers tend to neglect the fact 
that we do a lot for the victims of Soviet 
foreign policy, for example, in Afgha- 
nistan and Ethiopia.” 

Only recently the society pointed out 
the continuing oppression of the In- 
dians in Nicaragua under the Sandinis- 
ta government. 

The news arriving in the Gflttingen 
head office from all over the world mer- 
ge to present a depressing picture. 

A great deal is unbelievable. For 
example, in Mauritania there are still 
100,000 people belonging to the Hatarin 
minority, in Blavery. . 


A team of 75 German volunteers has 
been mounting a relief operation in 
Lebanon to repair the water piping sys- 
tem in the war-tom capital of Beirut. 

AH, 69 of them Bavarians, went to 
Lebanon under the auspices of the 
Technisches Hilfswerk (JHW, technical 
relief organisation).. 

One of the team related what it was 
like; "Everything was different from 
what we thought. After seeing television 
reports we were ready for really diffi- 
cult problems, not only in working con- 
ditions but in what life itself would be 
like. 

"But it was not like that at all. On the 
building sites, Lebanese women 
brought us Turkish coffee and Arab tea 
each day. 

“When they found out that we were 
West German, they even gave us can- 
ned beer from home.” ■ • 

The beer was a major experience for 
one of the Bavarians: “Who Would have 
thought that you could get that good 
old beer with the lion on it in this part 
of the world 7” he said. 

Work began every day at 6am. An 
hour later six one-and-a-half tonners 
made their way from the camp in Beirut 
along the posh promenade of the Ave- 
nue Charles de Gaulle to the building 
sites in the centre of Beirut. 

There was plenty of hard work in 
areas worst affected by the Israeli 
bombings of summer 1982. 

At the “Coca-Cola-roundabout”, the 
gateway to the previous Palestinian 
quarters of Sabra and Chatilla, caterpil- 
lar vehicles belonging to a Lebanese 
construction firm uncovered the pipe 

system to enable the THW men to getto 

the root of the problem. 

Eariier, soldiers belonging to the 
peace-keeping force had searched the 


In a report by the London Anti Slave- 
ry Society to the United Nations Com- 
mission for Human Rights: “In Mauri- 
tania you become a slave by birth, 
arrest or purchase, The first method is 
the most common, for example if you 
are bom the child of a slave. Slavetrad- 
ing is also still practised. 

“The most widespread form is the 
sale of children; all children belong to 
the master of their mothers." 

The Mauritarian government doesn't 
deny that slavery exists in the West 
African state. It blames the social and 
economic backwardness in this country 
for the fact that the slavery condemned 
by the UN Convention of Human 
Rights has still not been eliminated. 

“The appalling poverty which pre- 
vails in developing countries such as 
our own” said a government representa- 
tive speaking before the UN Human 
Rights Commission “unfortunately ma- 
kes all this talk of the freedom of the in- 
dividual ridiculous". 

Together with the Anti Slavery Socie- 
ty, the GfbV has now presented a report 
on the fate of the Haratin. Members of 
persecuted minorities again and again 
seek political asylum. The provision 
laid down in the Federal Republic's Ba- 
sic Law arc quite clear. 

Article 16 states: "Politically persecu- 
ted persons are to be guaranteed 
asylum.” However, the courts are often 
overtaxed and in many cases little *is 


Volunteers turn 
the taps back 
on in Beirut 

area for mines. The 75 Germans .were 
often surprised to find explosives, am- 
munition and weapons. For this reason 
it was good to have the French Foreign 
legiqn troops around. 

Dirk-Hubertus Bossc, head of the 
project team, described its function as 
essential “for saving and keeping 
lives". 

At the same time he underlined the 
unpolitical nature, of the German disas- 
ter prevention activities. 

“We have never had our work inter- 
rupted by any of the political parties 
here in Beirut" he explains. 

Repairs are carried out in both the 
Christian sphere of influence on the di- 
viding line between East and West Bei- 
rut, the so-called “Green Line", and in 
the Palestinian camp areas hit by the 
massacre. 

“These areas were particularly in 
need of relief’ the volunteers all confir- 
med. Admittedly, they were angiy at the 
impertinence of the Palestinians who si- 
phoned off the water from the pipe by 
just banging a hole in it. 

Bosse had . already been to Lebanon 

in July, commissioned by the Bonn Fo- 
reign Office, to discover the possibilities 
of a THW operation. ' 

Together with the Charge d’affaires 
in the German Embassy in Beirut he vi- 
sited the Israeli troops occupying the 
South Lebanese' towns of Sidon, Tyre 
and Damour. 


known about the extent of p CBtt , COMMUNICATIONS 
in the country in question. ^ 

This is where the GfbV exem 

example the case of^thc “Slulti-language 
Syrian-orthodox Christians living i ll'in T17 

7SUSSZ23?* satellite TV 

its paces 

gious persecution. ' 

In this case the GlbV can coutf 

briele P Yonan, fo^m^e^UniS JllllCIttriltC 
Berlin. * ® mubmmimb 

She has often helped Button-——— 

courts, lawyers and aid organic s first international, multi-Iangu 
with her special reports on the r ^television programme in Euro 
blems facing Assyrians. Her artidd s been sent over the waves. It wa 
Pogrom and her book Assynr k rffrom the Baden Baden studio 
(Assyrians Today) served as a baa tfmtfunk, one of Germany’ 
many decision taken in asylum ca*, iB d( 0 and television companies. 

She was responsible for enabling ... , . .. 

merous Turkish citizens with Syrias ■ wu8ht by . a co ? ,sat ,n . orbl 

thodox denomination to receiv/an )kilometres above tbe earth an ' 

The plaintiffs were able to prove back \ 0aly J. he television pec 
they had suffered reprisals in the hi journalwts saw the result 

province of Mardin in South-East 1 iS ^°* S1X screens the sam 
key which had been tolerated by the speaking simultaneously i 
vernment authorities. ’ V 8 ^ 8 * 

Human rights organisations are oi i of the running translations wa 
ged to maintain strict political neuir }lhat of a female voice, 
ty if they are to help effectively. For; !W hoIc affair wus relayed up ftor 
persecution of minorities is still redL 0 ]ic transmitter. This technolog 
in many countries, no matter what £| y ahead ofits time and in a fm 
polittcal system is. I, will be normal practice to err 

Unfortunately, general interest faiellites in orbit for the dire< 
usually only then aroused when to*fc lon of lelecasts from the pre 
ges are taken and bombs thrown. consumer, 
applies as much to the Palestinians t ' , . . 

to the Armenians and tiie South Mom* 1 ™ 8 cn ” ° eCQt * e ™ 

cans. The Society for Threatened transmitter, about one meti 
pies wants to help before the sibafl® tler ‘ wiu re P ,HC0 the traditions 
becomes much worse. f^nd relayers, providing c 

Matthias j# programmes ure not channel ie 
(bkZAUNoMMf " h ™ es viacables. 


Despite the devastation in thp w 
PLO centres, Bosse could not w 
anything the German squad could A 
done. ' Ji 

So attention was focussed on "Op# 
tion Drinking Water” for Beirut anffli 
plan of operution worked out logettf 
with the Water Works in Beirut. T 
The Tcchnischor Hilfswcrk was 
for operation at the end of August, tip 
the "political difficulties" prevented]® 
speedy start. It took until thc.22.-Oi 
ber for the Italian ferry to arrive, v 
the technical equipment required by 
THW team. The man themselves I 
down in aircraft belonging to a Lety 
se aircraft company. 

Bosse is “more than satisfied" i.» 
the work he and his team havedone-i 
“We were able to do more than 
had originally expected. We sealed* 
all the points of leakage in the 
increased the amount of drinking *j 
available, and made it possible ford 
se living in the high-rise flats to get ® 
water.” : ' 

The Foreign Office in Bonn projj 
DMlm for the operation, 
came from UNICEF and DMSMj 
was promised by the Water Wore 
Beirut. These amounts and the « 
carried out are of course only drop? 
the ocean, if one considers the imp) 
tions of Israel's “Peace for prj; 
operation, which was not restrictwjft 
Beirut. JF 

The German Embassy in 
brated ■ the "operation dnmW 
water" as “the German contribution!! 
wards reconstructing Lebanon • jP 
can only hope that assistance for 
non will continue in this form. jlj 
Michael VtoW 

' ' ’ (Sluitjjarier Zcitung. 23 Novelet 
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day by members of the European par- 
liament and in which many Arab states 
in North Africa have shown interest, 
are 15 countries united within the Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union (EBU). 

Programmes will be Bhown this week 
in the six most important Western and 
southern European languages including 
Greek. 

On Friday, the German newscaster, 
thanks to invisible dubbing interpreters, 
will even come to terms with the last 
mentioned language when reading his 
news broadcast. 

At midday each day the broadcasting 
stations taking part link lip to work out 
the content of the news programmes, 
providing items of Interest to viewers at 
home and in Europe as a whole. 

The result could be seen live on Mon- 
day evening. We saw how customs offi- 
cials in a small French town made ef- 
forts to “freeze” imports of Japanese 
video-recorders to prevent the competi- 
tion from the Far East from endanger- 
ing European industry. 

We found out how Britain's Lady 
Diana was getting on with her anorexia 
and what the doctor had ordered. Then 
there was an Italian news item on the 
anti-terrorist squad. These were all to- 
pics which are only touched on normal- 
ly during our news broadcasts. 

Willibald Hilf Sildwestfunk’s pro- 
gramme director, views this kind of Eu- 
ropeanisation or future satellite prog- 
rammes us a good chance to improve 
European communication, mutual un- 
derstanding and bit by bit break down 
the language barriers. 

For, anyone inte- 
rested in individual 
items cun hear them 
in uny of the six 
languages. The 12 
inter preters (six 
groups to two) have 
certainly got u lot to 
twist their tongues 
around. Things can 
get really complica- 
ted. For example, 
during a German 
"Pro and 

Contra" program- 
me, part of the triul 
run in the Federal 
Republic, the inter- 
national guests will 
all be speaking in 
their mother- ton- 
gues. This means a 

lot of jumping ChrlBtlan Schwarz-Schllllng . . . postal charges not to ba ral- 



lit 


Minister for Posts makes 
a controversial start 

B efore he became Minister for Posts 
and Telecommunications, Christian 
Schwarz-Schilllng didn't have much to 
do with this ministry. 

A glance at the records doesn't exact- 
ly show him to be a man of great in- 
volvement in postal issues. 

Before the change of government in 
Bonn he had hardly passed any com- 
ments on this field. It is unlikely that 
Chancellor Kohl Included him in his 
Cabinet purely on the grounds of his 
comments on the restriction of tele- 
phone links between the Federal Repu- 
blic of Germany and the Soviet Union. 

At the time he spoke of “a further 
slap in the face for the idea of a free, 
world-wide exchange or opinions and 
information”. 

Ever since he took up his new job, 
however, Christian Schwarz-Schilling 
has caused more controversy than any 
other Cabinet member. 1 

He has given many interviews recent- 
ly on cabling and new telecommunica- 
tions technologies. 

In the next 10 to 15 years he expects 
investements in this field to amount to 
about DMIOObn; 

After only two days in office, 

Schwarz-Schilling announced his inten- 



about for the inter- sed — yBt. 
preters. 

At the moment this European satelli- 
te programme is only beginning to lake 
shape. We still don’t know who will be 
transmitting what, from where and for 
whom. It is only part of a number of 
programmes, some aimed at specific 
target groups and others of a more ge- 
neral nature. 

Even if these programmes only inter- 
est one per cent of viewer potential, it 
still means three million out or 300 mil- 
liop Europeans! 

In the USA, where TV technology is 
well ahead or European activities, there 
are cities where the viewer can choose 
between 35 different programmes, 
broadcast into his home via normal ter- 
restrial transmitters, satellite or cables. 

This is still unimaginable in Europe. 
Nevertheless, the Europeans have got 
their “foot in the door" leading to me- 
dia of the future. , 

The programme director ci J»Wr 
says: “There are more programmes in 
the German aid than can at present be 

received ..." ■ . , 

GQnther Letcher 

(AllgemeineZeiiuns Mslnz, Z* November 196SJ2) 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 

telecommunications during the next 
two years, thus creating 100|000 jobs. A 
short while later he had to face finan- 
cial facts and cut down his expectations 
to a figure of DM590m for cabling in- 
vestment in 1983. 

Many were surprised and annoyed at 
the speed with which the qualified, me- 
dia expert Included the postal system in 
his telecommunications plans. 

The Union of Postal Workers com- 
plained about the “hectic pace”. The 
opposition in Bonn criticised his 
“cabling mania" which has led to a de- 
cision to go ahead with laying the tech- 
nologically obsolete copper-coaxial ca- 
bles at great cost and using public mo- 
ney. 

In their opinion he should have 
waited a few years until the more effi- 
cient optical fibre cables are available. 

: On postal matters in the narrower 
sense, Schwarz-Schilling has only made 
the announcement that postal charges 
will not be raised until 1984. 

This sounds good but slill doesn't 
come up to the announcement by the 
last-but-one Minister, Kurt Gscheidle. 


tjon of additionally investing DM4bn in 
His past also got the tongues wagging. 
The SPD had a feeling that "Filz n (cor- 
ruption and nepotism) was in the air, 
since Schwarz-Schilling was director of 
an accumulator factory by the name of 
Sonnenschein for 25 years. 

The firm belongs to his wife and had 
business dealings with the Post Office. 
Furthermore, Schwarz-Schilling had 
held shares in Projektgesellschaft filr 
Kabel-Kommunikation mbH (PKK — 
a company dealing in cable communi- 
cation) up until he took up office. 

He handed oyer his directorship and 
his shares shortly before his appoint- 
ment. This took the steam out of accu- 
sations that there was an interlocking of 
private and political interests. 

However, the fact that he was chair- 
man of the Bundestag inquiry commis- 
sion for "new information and commu- 
nications technologies’ 1 and at the same 
time a partner in the PHK company, 
which was doing its utmost to get in on 
the promising cable business, still left 
much unanswered. 

The question critics ask Schwarz- 
Schilling is an awkward one: How can 
someone reach an independent apprai- 
sal of technology within such a commis- 
sion and yet at the same lime have a di- 
rect economic interest in introducing 
ihls technology. 

Helmut Kohl provided the backing 
for his Minister in the Bundestag and 
certified that he had managed the mat- 
ter most correctly. Nevertheless, the 
whole Sonnenschein affairs casts a sha- 
dow over Schwarz- Schilling's first days 
in office. 

He Is not only responsible for 500,000 
employees, but runs a public organisa- 
tion which places orders worth billions. 
If ho had become Minister for Family 
Affairs, says SPD expert on postal af- 
fairs Paterna, there wouldn’t have been 
such a fuss. 

Or even Minister for Education? This 
, department would have seemed more Jn : 
line with Schwnrz-Schll ling’s back- 
ground. 

Bom in Innsbruck, be grew up in 
Berlin where he obtained his PhD In Si- 
nology. Afterwards, he took up a bank 
apprenticeship and in 1957 a manage- 
ment position in Sonnenschein. 

He became a member of the CDU in 
1960, and then made his way throng h- 
the usual stages of a political career:- 
Krehtag (district assembly). Landtag 
(state parliament) between 1966 and 
1976 in Hesse, Bundestag (national Par- 
liament) since 1976. 

. For a whole decade he was involved 
in educational matters In Bonn before 
switching to media politics as his se- 
cond “playing field”. 

That he became Minister in this field 
was a general surprise. The fact that 
there is quite a gap between oppositio- 
nal theory and government practice is 
something Schwarz-Schilling has learnt 
fast. ■■■'.) ; 

When the SPD Ministers Gscheidle 1 
and Malthflfer were in office he never 
missed out criticising the out-of-date te- 

Contlnued on page 10 
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Cutback in nuclear fuel reprocessing 
plans: two plants get the axe 


T here will be leas reprocessing of 
burnt fuel elements from nuclear 
energy plants in the Federal Republic 
of Germany than originally planned. 

There is no other way of interpreting 
ananno, uncement by the German Socie- 
ty for the Reprocessing "of Nuclear 
Fiiels (DWK) that they do not now wish 
to builid reprocessing plants in' Hesse 
and the Rhinelahd-Palatinate. 

They will be limiting plants to pro- 
jects in’ Schwandorf in ‘ Bavaria and 
Dragahn in Lower Saxony. 

By the 1990s each of the two plants 
will be reprocessing 350 tons of burnt 
fuel elements a year, providing that is of 
course they are built and function. ' 

This means the fuel still contained in 
the elements, uranium (but also the 
newly created plutonium) is as far as 
possible to be extracted and re-used; 

Admittedly, it Is then touch more ex- 
pensive than new uranium fuel. 

The rest has to be packaged in Bitch a 
way as to be ready for final storage, say 
fo t example in glass ceramics. 

All this presupposes that the basic 
policy decision, planned for 1985, co- 
mes out in favour of reprocessing and 
against direct final storage. 

Another presupposition, due to the 
reservation for approval expressed by 
the Bavarian state government, is that 
there is a guarantee for the final storage 


of nuclear waste which has accumula- 
ted during reprocessing. , 

At present, in the Federal Republio 
about 350 tons of burnt fuel elements 
are left over each year; 

Every new reactor of the Biblls-type 
increases this nuclear waste by 30 tons. 1 
The old rods are first placed in 
“cooling-down basins'* where the short- 
life radiosotopes disintegrate. :< > ' 

TO increase the capacity of the basins' 
work has begun on converting these 
into conipatt storage areas. " 

Via technical tricks more ' fuel ele- 
ments can be placed in a smaller space. 

However, they cannot remain ffyere 
for an unlimited period and the capaci- 
ties are limited anyway. 

For this reason operators pf German, 
nuclear energy plants sent their burnt 
elements to the French Cogema society 
for interim storage and if possible to be 
reprocessed in The Hague. ,, 

This is whore above allthehumt ele- 
ments ..from the older. French', gas 
graphite reactors are worked on, and to a 
limited extent and according to a diffe- 
rent method rods from light-water reac- 
tors. They mainly come from abroad, 
primarily from the Federal Republic, but 
increasingly from French light-water 
reactors. 

Finally, a minimal amount of works 
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is carried out on rods from fast breed- 
ers^ 

During the first half of 1982, for 
example, 153 tons of lightwater reactor 
ftiel from France and abroad were re- 
processed. In July and August things 
were cleaned up a bit. 

Since September the French gas-gra- 
phite reactor fiiel is being processed. 
Altogether, 420 tons each year. 

- As a result of the rapid expansion of 
the French’ nuclear economic branch a 
total of 14,000 tons of burnt rods is ex- 
pected to accumulate by 1995. For this 
purpose, the French plants are likely to 
be used. ■ 

The German contracts with Cogema 
expire in 1985. Starting in 1990 the nu- 
olear- waste resulting- from the repro- 
cessing of German materia] will be sent 
back to the Federal Republic: about 
2^00 highly-active- glass blocks and 
35,000 barrels of weak and medium ra- 
dioactive waste. 

At the start of 1982 there were alrea- 
dy 55,800 barrels of weak radioactive 
and 1,500 barrrels of medium radioacti- 
ve material in Germany's nuclear ener- 
gy plants, and collecting points for the 
research centres in the Federal Repu- 
blic. 

Each year another 1,300 cubic metres 
of weak radioactive material is added 
(some of it from clinics). • 

In the shaft in Asse 125,000 barrels of 
weak and mediunv radioactive ^material 
was finally stored. There is no more 
room left 

An interim storage area is being 
built In Gorleben, which can take 1,500 
tons of old ftiel elements. It is td beco- 
me operational at the start of 1984, al- 
though there may well be delays for le- 
gal reasons. 

Whether the Intended containers for 
the old burnt material are uSeftil has yet 
to be shown in practice. 

Another Interim storage plant has 
been planned for 1,500 tons of uted ma- 
terial. Whether it will- become operatio- 
nal depends on whether the salt rocks 
in Gorleben prove to be suitable for fi- 
nal storage. 

This won't be known until 1990. The- 
re is quite a large risk that the planned 
reprocessing plants will not work at all 
or not well. Problems exist in all pro- 
cessing plants throughout the world. 
This Is why the DWK is hoping for as- 
sistance from abroad. France is conti- 
nuing td build reprocessing plants and 
has given Its' foreign customers options 1 
on taking greater amounts of material. ' 
In Britain negotiations are being car- 
ried out on future reprocessing. 

The corresponding plant in Sellafleld, 
it is hoped, will be able to begin pro-: 
cessing light-water elements In 1987. f 
The Cogema has played it safe. The 
contracts do not have to be abided by if 
technical or political factors make it un- 
desirable. ■ : "■ ; &. . •, 

The British are expected to proceed 
in* a similar manner. Ev&y new nu- 
clear energy plant in 1 the Federal Repu- 
blio means new problems for the DWK.' 

Many believe that the Unsolved pro- 
blem of nuclear-waste may bring about 
a sudden end to the utilisation of nu- 
clear ■ energy. • 1 Most ; decontamination 
plans are at present accompanied by the 
principle of hope. Manjn wbn 
1 1 (Soddwttche JWtua*. 20 November IW2) 


Minister to gojrHE arts 

to work in a Lampooning hate, 
sugar-beet cat hut in secret 


Ifoothfcrwork in German classical 

SUddeutscheZeifiing- ^ 

1 jKleisl’s Hermnnnschlacht. 

$ work, which Kleist lms 

T he official car of the Federal Mi ^ than any other meant to be in- 
ter for Agriculture, Josef Ertl, b id for the iminedaite moment" (al- 


run on sugar beet petrol, ■ 

In a test programme by the Minij 
and the Union Rheinische Braunh 
Kraftstoffe AG in Cologne the car i 
be given a trial run of one year ns 
this fuel mixture of normal petrols 
five per cent ethanol. 

One source of ethanol Is sugar b«| 
The ethanol is produced in a sp« 
plant in a sugar factory in Ochsirafi 
The Ministry of Agriculture has pit 
ded DM 2.5m for this experimental p 
ject. A second project has been agrt 
upon with the West German Plant] 


|i the first performance was 50 
slater) is viewed as a lampoon of 

t • ■ 

f* Prussian patriot wrote it in 1808 
i appeal to the Germans to over- 
tiheir particularism and unite in 
cuggle against the Napoleonic oc- 
con, led by one Fiihrer. 
was always popular in times of 
an chauvinism, where it was rie- 
ayto create concepts of an enemy. 
Aough it had not been performed 
«r 40 years in West Germany, it 
jin With. concept of the GDR un- 


the Utilisation of Corn Schnippslyibrichl, the Americans tuking tlic 


Monster. 

In this case, the residual material 
over following distillation will era 
10,000 tons of ethanol to be pradu 
each year. 

According to calculations by the 1 


iof Napoleon. 

lit is its relevance today? In the 
pmme issued for the performance 
If Bochum theatre we find an arti- 
ly Ruth K. Angrcss, of the USA, 
(relates this piece to Kleist’s novel 


nistry 350,000 to 400,000 hectan ,-! in §t, Domingo, which 

.1 x_._i ■ ill. -I.... . j. . r .i 


three per cent of the total agricullw 
productive land, could be used for I 
production of ethanol, if this “peg 
were to be mixed with normal fuel. 

An investigation by the EEC caret 
the conclusion that If this were 4) 
five per cent of the Community's pra 
ry energy demand could be covert^ 
this biomass, without endanger) jigf? 
production. j 

The ethanol additive with the fi 
sounding name Euro-Super has. (he j 
vantage of burning more .cleanly || 
the usual fuels, says the KraftslofTA( 
Nothing has to be changed In tbe] 


hilh tjie slave trade of Haiti dur- 
St French colpniul period. 
k reaches the conclusion ihut 
; ss Hermann is the urchetype of 
aodem terrorist and guerilla 
if.However, she docs not regard it 
ipwfy agitation. . 
list’s Hermann is undoubtedly n 
ws character, ami only obsessed 
iogisis will be able to identify them- 
a with him. 

'dwl power politician, he uses 
!»w for his own ends, even his 
•wife. He unscrupulously brings 
i to his own people so tht they 
Mika up arms against the Romans. 


gine, and the sugar beet fuel makes n Mike up arms against the Romans, 
that the bar runs smoothly, lucres! fc spreads lies and Is willing to set 
its pulling strength in the lowerandi twholc ofTeutoburg alight", If the 
dium rotational frequencies. • ■ dpi mu behave more civilised than he 
(Sfictdetrtsflhe Zeitang. 24 Nortmbtf lj KS. , 


Posts Minister^ 

Continued from pagp 9 
leicbmmuhications monopoly which | 
hibita investments. j 

■Now, ■ however, 1 that he has D 
chance to let private enterprise tak| 
slice of the cake, he has stated thjj 
wishes to leave the TelecommuhW 
Investment Law as it is. . f j 
He is hoping for “liberal" 
flexible** realisation of the !aW, ^J 
“what I can get out of the law if I aPE 
it properly". 


1 curse on this breed of 
V In his production, Claus Pey- 

* ^ up these themes and stres- 
*.4e same time the hidden bour- 
5 tomcdy In private relationships, 
“piece is set on a mainly empty 
Ik draped with black curtains, an 
^"sometime”. 

«ann wears a Che Guevara-type 

• the Romans dressed in their 
tflckets remind us of the Napoico- 
j*i their Wellington boots and tro- 
pclmets almost resembling British 

officers. . , . . 

wear the Teutonic helmet. The 
J^' are further alienated by the 


It ptuporiy • Aj '“imivi uiaviiukVM vj smv 

A so-called cooperation model “fjtthe lining bfthe coats are worn 
the offing, which plan closer cooplj^ outside (costume: Ursula Ren- 
tion with private firms in the evflHlJAJ. i 
future cabling. ~ his production of Tasso 

• The setting-up and operatioh removes the exaggerated 

plants however^ is still the Fctf-OnWjylc oflanguage and replaces it 
responsibility. • ■ parlando. • 

Ajbart from this, after a certain i « liinetimes’ Irritating, and often 

of use the private cable networtJ B ^5cent of $haw and Oiradoux. 
be handed back to the Post again, however, there is a 

becomes dear: what the Post OffiW TM JT thetoM theatre character- 
got ia not readily parted with, ^IWwtype gbslures r and mimed 
der a new political leader. Ajjm - • 1 

Han8 that Important since 

•" (Deuuches AMBemeines Sono^TT«erest prltriarily centres on the re- 

21 NoW ^ r M Pb5tw ecn Hermann and Thus- 


ncldu and not the 
quarrels between 
the Romans and 
Teutons. The origi- 
nal text itself provi- 
des the necessary 
comic essentials, 
the Teuton Her- 
mann always call- 
ing his wife 
“Thuschen, mein 
Herzchen’ 1 (Thus- 
nelda, my sweet- 
heart). Their rela- 
tionship almost re- 
minds us of a co- 
medy of broken 
marriage. Thusnelda 
has been spurred 
on by Hermann to get a Roman legate 
to fall in love with her. 

In doing so, she becomes more 
entangled than was originally planned. 
With Kirsten Dane parodying the part 
of a boulevard heroine and keeping a 
distance to her part and her means of 
presentation, Gerd Voss docs a splen- 
did performance as a smart and cool 
poiiticul manager, who always manipu- 
lates his opponents with friendly un- 
derstatement. 

The heaviness of tirades of hate are 
even toned down by Voss’s conver- 
sational tone. 

Towards the end, in anticipation of 
fume after his death we see the silhou- 
ette of the ihonuutdni erected in his ho- 
nour {Hcrmannsdenknwt) projected 
onto the buck wall. 

Such scenic images only emerge to- 
wards the end. There is a successful de- 
nunciation of fighting scenes on stage. 

A faceless crowd hiding behind 
shields, moving forward inch by inch. 
The choreography of the buttle' stuck in 
the mud is splendid. 

Varus (Ulrich Pleitgcn), loses his 
trousers whilst dying, taking his fare- 
well naked waist-down. ■ 

Unfortunately, however, this piece 
does not provide us with an answer 6s 
to the relevance today. 

This did not disturb the audience, 
which celebrated the' whole thing as an 
event. 

• ■ Wemet Schulzc-Reimpclt 

■' ■■■■•• • (Rheinische Merkur/Christ und Well, 

. . . .19 November 1982) 
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Popular In times of German chauvinism . , . 'Hermannachlacht', 
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. ( Pjlpto : Abl ,T0 1 1 m ann) 


Brand new lease of life for 
Berlin opera company 


E ver since Gtitz Friedrich took over 
as head of the Deutsche Oper in 
West Berlin, it has turned into art excit- 
ing musical theatre which once again 
sets its own standards'. 

Theatre audiences are still shaking 
from the shock of Neuenfels' provoca- 
tive Macht des Schicksals. Now, Wolf- 
gang Rihmi's Tutuguri, a "poime 
dunsC”, extends beyond the scope of 
traditional bulet with its eruptive. dance. .. 
re pert 61 re. 1 

The ballet scene in Berlin already be- 
gan its revival a year ago with the first 
performance in thq Friedrich era. ' • 

' Forsythe' expressive Nacht aus Blei, 
set to Inusic by Hans Jtlrgen von Bose, 
turned out to be a great success. 

Friedrich’s second dance project, in 
which Wolfgang Rihm wrote the ibusio 
to Antonin Artaud’s Tutuguri, was pre- 
sented by Moses Pendleton (choreo- 
graph and Boloist) as the Ritual of the 
BJadk Sun. 

The final applause, interrupted by 
only a few boos, sealed the succesi of 
this bpld production. 

While visiting the Red Indian tribe of 
the Tarahumaras in 1936 Artaud be- 
came witness to a most moving ritual. 

He decribed bis experience in verse ; 
and prose, and with a, basic obsession ' 



Eruptive dance repertoire , . ; TutUgu 




(Photo: HaiM Milan) 


shows us the black Mass in hpobalyptic 
visions of “the eternal 1 death df ’ the 
sun". ’ ■ ■ 

1 Heretically blasphemous; the author 
postulates the Abolition 1 of -the Cross, 
the end of Christian Trlility. The deeply 
pessimistic concept of the world finally 
: points towards Man's renewal 'reciting 

from his own pdwerS; 

The ideas behind Artaud’s 
. T “theatre_ of creiilty" ate rooted in' the 
tragedy of hib'dwti life, Artaud spend- 
ing the many years in French lunatic 

asylums. ■ . ’■ 1 

- The chide sujet of a distant mythical 
world is 1 difficult to transpose 'onto a 
stage. ■ '• 

Language of the bo'dy, which dots 
not need the word, music ns a language 
behind language, and moving peOpjc in 
space enable the subject matter and 1 the 
inner drama to be transported Via this 
medium. 1 ' ' 

The metaphorical interaction bn Ber- 
lin's operatic stage merged elements of 
archeology and setenbb fiction ititb ohe 
aesthetic whole; • ! ” • 1 ’ • 

Tutuguri has a personal effect, sihee 
it does not only consist of the ceremony 
of an exotic necromancy. Wolfgang 
; Rihms, tbe 30 year-old composer from 
1 Karlsruhe, gained international recogni- 
tion in the world of musical theatre with 
his Jacob Lem. This ouevre, which was 
blso put on in Nuremberg, 'developed 
into the season’s' hit.' >. 1 1 ,,f ‘ ' • ■ 1 ■ 1 : • 
The Hamburg production (dh6btor: 
KldUSpeter Seibel) was ' acclaimed 1 fn 
Hdsinkl/' Tutugtiri riskjl a radlbaf bteak 
with the " Lenz" ‘ siylb,*' find ’ 1 'a 

completely' 1 different kind 'of* niusic, 
mord' iintestricted. •' • ■ ! • lu • ’ ' * *■" U " ,J } : 1 
'* ’’It ought tb tie in Itsba^lo frirm.” say 
Rihm. He manages to conjure up'kh^ ri- 
tual character by emotional iiinfe sound 
artd rhythrii in aii incredibly dyhhniic 
i vl 

’ durihg the secortd part th'e 'tiibhbfra 
only required pereUsSion/With choli 1 and 
speech v'oic^ addiWg the - Basic' ele- 
ments. , .. 1 i r -:!rri> • \" Jil >\i 

Dark 1 ' pr "faring, but' : Ways' m 
i^lreme dcslasy, Rihril’ reieatfey 'a"Did- 
riysi&t deHriuirt of ihtredlblk: pov^Cr. 
. Rarefy has nic/defn Wu^c chptbrtd' the 

attention of its listener in such'la direct 

■; |:.-i v:- , i ;i:. f x >*;.s: a . v J./-. 

■ :"• CohUhtied6h'pafle12 li;ituI 
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Writer’s concern a 
moral message 


V 4 

V*. i' i • ■ llf-1 i<K' S : 1 M i ’V 1 1 t \t J ( 1 1 , v *Yi 


P laywright Heinar KJpphardt has 
died, aged 60. His main theme in 
the last 25 years of his life was the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility within society. 

It was the leitmotiv of his works from 
the time of his theatre success Der 
Hund des Generals until just before his 
death when he completed the play Bru- 
der Eichmann. The play is to be premie- 
red at Munich’s Residenz theater next 
January. 

Most of his plays revolve around the 
question of a character's true ego and 
the reasons why he acted in a particular 
way. 

KJpphardt asked himself that very 
question in connection with Eichmann, 
the central figure of his last play: 
"Had I been in a position similar to that 
of Eichmann and had I grown up under 
similar circumstances, would I have be- 
come another Eichmann?" 

This deeply personal and radical way 
of posing a question aims at uncovering 
the context of psychological develop- 
ment and personal background. 

KJpphardt- waa a neurologist who 
practised medicine at one point of his 
life. 

He was bom in Silesia on 8, March 
1922, and studied in Bonn and Dflssei- 
dorf. 

Even during his student days he com- 
bined medicine and the theatre by at- 
tending drama lectures as well. 

The greatest impact on his personali- 
ty came from his experiences as a sol- 
dier in the Second World War. 

His father had been killed in a con- 
centration camp, and this left a deep 
mark on his life and works. 

He viewed his literary work with an 
almost deadly seriousness. As he once 
said in a discussion: “The stage can 
only be justified If it pursues moral and 
political aims and tries to Influence 
society." 


V - > 


Kipphardt lived by 
this maxim which 
— despite ail diffe- 
rences — he shared 
with Peter Weiss 
and Rolf Hoch- 
huth, the other two 
moralists of the 
German theatre. It 
is no coincidence 
that these three au- 
thors also spearhea- 
ded the socalled 
documentary thea- 
tre that put the 
theatre back into 
public discussion in 
the 1960s. While 
Kipphardt's Der 
Hund des Generals 
(1958) still related a 
brutal, tension-la- 
den story from the 
war, in In der Sa- 

penheimer (1964) City to get a brush up 

he presented the 

arguments for the Nuremberg has appointed a woman ae Its official city artlat 
disclosure of secrets Anna Recker, 32, waa chosen from 30 applicants. She was 
to the Soviet Union born in WeBtphalla and hoe been running an art school In Lux- 
by the American emburg. She Is Nuremberg's third city artlat. Her predeces- 
physicist Oppenhei- sore were a Pole and an Englishman. Already her successor 
mer with the de- has been groomed for when the six-month term la over: a de- 
tachment of a chro- paneae woman. Tha official artist can paint what he or aha 
nicler. The dialo- wants to and la paid DM2,000 a month. At the end of the term 
gues were based.oq Frau Recker .will be able to hold an exhibition and display her 
actual record and pictures for sale, ’ 




the moral impetus 

was strong enough to keep the audience 

rapt. 

Oppenheimer and shortly thereafter 
Die Geschichte des Joel Brand were 
originally written for television; and it 
was this sort of political subject that 
made the television of that era a major 
instrument of the performing arts — so- 
mething that has not been repeated sin- 
ce. 

The artistic instrument of documenta- 
tion, tried and tested on TV, was provo- 
catively transferred to the stage. 

In 1948, Kipphardt moved to the 
GDR where he worked as the chief dra- 


<1 , 
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Opera com 

Continued from page 11 

way (mainly due to the young Spanish 
director, Arturo Tamayo), 

-Artaud's original material and 
Rihm's music had already formed an 
association beyond the realm of tradi- 
tional balet adaptation. 

The American Moses Pendleton does 
not come from an opera school, his Tu- 
tuguri has nothing to do with tradition- 
al ballet, 

In his capacity as librettist, choreo- 
graph, director, scenario man and solo 
dancer, he created a new grammar of 
body language, increasing its vocabula- 
ry with new ideas and, forips. ", 

The stage, is turned Into a visionary 
field of conflicts. 

Extremely archaic and yet • at the 
same time dazzlingty exorbitant, Rjhip 
shows us the occult dance of the. de- 
mons, on the living vulcano of a godly 
pyramid, 

An example of musical teatro tot ale. 
Pendleton's comprehensive concept 


a .. w 

unites effects of light and shade, as if 
taken from the Black Theatre, and a 
fantastic play of symmetry and geome- 
try. , ■ ■ 

Magic hallucinations, combine to 
form vivacious bodiliness. Grotesque 
masks, deformed, (or mutated) living 
things, lizards, strange figures, and 
Bhapes, remind us of the terrible figures 
portrayed by Hieronymous Busch. 

In burning intensity Pendleton takes 
on this central role of Momo. To begin 
with, today's Lord in white is seen 
. searching and wandering between 
vague shapes from prehistoric times, 
then in the centre of the ritual as a ha- 
rassed human being fighting for his life. 

This premiere in Berlin, which was 
acknowledged by prominent composers 
(Nono. Reimann, Kilimayer), can be re- 
garded as one of the best premieres of 
the year. 

Muscial theatre Will be bearing a lot 
, ® of Wolfgang Rihm. , 1 

JW& Schleicher . 

(Nflmberger NachHchlen, fi November 19*2) 


(Photo: dpu) 

maturg (in certain European theatres a 
person responsible for selecting and 
arranging the repertoire and who often 
cooperates with and advises the produ- 
cer during rehearsals) of East Berlin’s 
Deutsches Theater. But following cen- 
sure by the authorities he returned to 
the West ten years later. 

But in the West, too, he was political- 
ly annoying because he praised the 
“traitor" Oppenheimer as a guardian of 
peace who prevented a dangerous nu- 
clear imbalance. 

Kipphardt also became involved in 
current discussions on hot topics and 
was chief dramaturge of Munich’s 
Kammerspiele where he caused a con- 
troversy in 1971 over the (ultimately 
thwarted) printing of the programme 
for the premiere of Wolf Biermann’s 
Dra-Dra. 

The programme was to have depicted 
German politicians and captains of in- 
dustry As dragons of capitalism. Kip- 
phardt was fired and resumed his career 
as a freelancer, 

It was not until the mid-1970s that he 
aroused public attention again with his 
M&tz which attacked the psychiatric 
system as a TV and radio play, a novel 
and a theatre play. Kipphardt, who was 
after ail an expert, maintained that the 
mentally 111 individual received too little 
attention. 

His play aboiit the "desk murderer” 
Eichmann marks the playwright’s re- 
turn to politics and documentaries at 
the end of his life. 

It is these works that appeal to politi- 
cal conscience that will survive. Oppen- 
heimer is just making its second round 

of German theatres. ' 

Baffler Hartmann 

(Kfllncr Stadt-Anzelger, 19 November 1982) 
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Thinkers go 
into the 
melting pot 


Wl -l.T.SOXXTAt; 


A villa in the GrunewaldboJ 
West Berlin has become home* 
year for 23 men and two women. 

They will meet for meals and 
tails, stroll in the park — and talk. J 
"They" are philosophers and 
cists, musicians and writers. 

The aim, says the leader of the i 
ject, Professor Peter Wapnewski, io 
gage in discussion beyond the 
dual's specialised field. 

Berlin leftists object. They call, 
project an attempt to create 
“conservative elite". 

. The experiment was prompted' 
conditions at Germany’s lining 
Professor Wapnewski: “Scientists, 
longer meet because they enjoy tal 
to their fellow man. And the conft 
ces they’re forced to attend make il 
most impossible genuinely to din 
the problems of science and research,! 

"Our great social achievement,! 
fact that now 20 per cent of highsdu 
graduates go to university coopa 
with three per cent in earlier yean, 
led to a levelling down of research." ’i 
This process is dearly shown Inatt 
dy on the most quoted scientists: ta 
one of world's 300 most quoted tie 
tists and researchers between 1961 > 
1976 was a German — the Munich! 
mist. Professor Hulsgen. . { 

Berlin, (ho city where Max II 
and Albert Einstein once did fbw 
search work, decided to do sontrf 
about this by establishing : 
"Science College" in the Oninewaldj 
la. The project was awarded a DMlj 
grant by the Volkswagen Foundation 
A college committee has now fori 
second time selected the candidate*! 
the one-year free stay; 23 men and 
women, five arc from the Federal 
blic of Germany: 

• Professor Dietrich D0mer,,H 
Bamberg psychologist. . . J, 

• Professor Wolfgang Fletkau, 41, 
Essen language expert. 

• Dr Eckhard Frehland, 40, a 
tance physicist. 

• Professor Christian von 
55, a Gattingen philologist. 

• Professor Odo Marquard, H 
Giessen philosopher. 

The women are Hungarian arc 
Dr Agnes Sagvari and Israeli Wd . 
Shulamit Volkov. 

Each of the guests is expected to 
ver a major lecture and, if posslW 
write a book inspired by expefiwi* 
Grunewald. 

Professor Wapnewski hopes that 
Israeli composer Josef Tal will 
an opera that might be premiere 
Berlin. 

Poland’s Stanislaw Lem. ° ne;of 
world’s foremost writers of science 
tion, is expected to come up with a 
novel. 

The Grunewald villa is eypw 
also to house a liberary consisting 
rely of the works of the pMPjffV, 
were its guests. ! ■ ' 

The is, however, one thing test 
Professor Wapnewpki’s pleasure m 
project: all GDR people who <vf& 
ted have turned down the invitjw® 
Felix-Eflk L* 

(Welt am SonnUf. 21 Noveat*',- 


MODERN living 


Warning shots at drugs that don’t mix 
with alcohol — or driving 


•^health authorities intend to force 
jmg manufacturers to print warn- 
son products that can affect a per- 
il reactions. 

-jib are taking place aimed at iron- 
iKKihe complex problems involved, 
^ybody know that drinking and 
don’t mix, but most are unaware 
road-safety dangers of drugs, 
tying pills, especially if taken 
after alcohol, can slow down 
mbs even the next morning. So can 
iKalled beta-blockers that are f re- 
ify prescribed for high blood pres- 
ent ADAC (German Automobi- 
ib) symposium on traffic medicine 
foster showed how difficult it is to 
f. bow much effect drugs have on 
Indents. 

(ay questions are unanswered: 
t drugs are usually taken by moto- 
IWhat is the period of their effecti- 
a? How do they influence reac- 
ilAud what are their interactions 
Iotber drugs or substances? 

Bdrch results show that the whole 
ifidd or pharmaceuticals and road 
If will have to receive more atten- 

k&r back as 1960 a study by the In- 
2 for Forensic Medicine in Hom- 
ijibowed that ten per cent to moto- 
ivbo had caused an accident were 
btlw influence of one kind of 
kwutical or another. This figure 
.021 jxr cent by 1976 and Is likely 
(considerably higher today, Profes- 
8,P. Wlliumeit told the meeting. 

Kh studies any little ubout the -role 
krmaceuticnls in causing on acci- 
(bui they demonstrate the need for 
tough analysis of the interplay bet- 
,f oad safety und drugs, 
kien are 2.5 times more often un- 
to Influence of drugs than men. 
to also show that older drivers arc 
iRtly to be using medication than 

toflg the drugs that can impair a 
ability to react are sleeping 
ikanqullisers, pain killers, cardio- 
w medication and a wide range 
•Mu pills. They include prepara- 
1 taken against hay fever, seasick- 
tele cramp, etc, 
is impossible to come up with a 
™ I assessment of the Influence of 
Jwause reactions to them vary 
'Person to person. 

^gtneral knowledge that alcohol 
the effects of drugs. It can 
jjfttt the interplay of different ty- 
Jdniga that are taken simulta- 

Jyor consecutively. 
jMcs that contain caffeine and 
Wi are particularly dangerous, 
H. Kurz told the symposium, 
jaffelne In these pills Is meant to 
toe sluggishness caused by the 
But this compensating ef- 
wally applies only in the first 
JJ fo “J hours, afterwards, the sti- 
Sfu l wffeine dimini- 

iho barbiturates remain acti- 
J^gthe driver tired. 

, we certain aspects that must 
^overlooked In assessing iho role 
gjn road accidents: in many ca- 
, m» woyId qot be fit to take to 
^ Without treatment with medi* 

***** M. R. Mftller told the 



MUnster meeting that it is nearly impos- 
sible for the police to find out whether 
or not a driver is under the influence of 
drugs. This can only be established by 
specially trained police officers. But the 
usual practice at the scene of an acci- 
dent is not even to ask the driver whe- 
ther he has taken drugs. 

This question is only asked if there is 
a strong suspicion of drunken driving. 
In such cases it is customary to take a 
blood test, which can also provide clues 
on medication. 

The Forensic Medicine Institute an- 
alysed some 4,000 blood, samples from 
September 1978 to August 1979: 537 of 
the specimens, which were picked at 
random, were also examined for medi- 
cation: 18.2 per cent showed that the 
driver had taken drugs before the acci- 
dent. 

This prompted Professor Mfiiler to 
conclude that drugs play as important a 
role as alcohol in road accidents. These 
findings coincide with tests made in the 
USA, Norway, Canada and Sweden. 

The institute's analyses also showed 
that 19 out of 25 drivers whom the poli- 
ce regarded as unfit to drive had consu- 
med virtually no alcohol at all but had 
taken medication. Drugs were involved 
in once out of four accidents in which 
the driver's blood alcohol level was jess 
than 0.08 per cent. 

Professor M filler also pointed to the 
discrepancy between the statements 
made by the driver and .lhe results of 
the blood tests. It turned out that dri- 
vers frequently omit to tell the .investi- 
gating police officers that they had ta- 
ken tranquilisers or sleeping pills. Most 
of them only admit to taking a mild 
puin killer which cannot be phecked. 

. What possibilities arc there of assess- 
ing the effects of drugs on a driver’s 
reactions? The answer only seems sim- 
ple. 

Tests with a real vehicle in real road 
traffic are out of the question because 
they would not only endanger other 
motorists but the driver would be sub- 
ject to all sorts of uncontrollable in- 


fluences, making it nearly impossible to 
interpret the information obtained. 

As a result, the only approach in as- 
sessing the influence of pharmaceuti- 
cals on driving is to do it under labora- 
tory conditions. Even normal simula- 
tors of road conditions are unsuitable 
due to the many imponderable elements. 

The Institute for Vehicular Technolo- 
gy of Berlin's Technical University has 
now developed a simulator that has 
none of these drawbacks. The new slmi- 
lator permits the recording of a wide 
range of outside influences (such as dis- 
traction by acoustical or visual sensa- 
tions, alcohol and medication) on the 
driver's reactions. 


Tests made with the new simulator 
show that a blood alcohol level of 0.08 
per cent reduces the driving ability by 
up to 40 per cent. 

Similar tests to ascertain the influen- 
ce of pharmaceuticals showed that, 12 
hours after taking it, the sleeping pill 
Noctamld Improves the driving ability 
by 2.6 per cent (tested against a control 
group who were given placebos) while 
another sleeping pill reduced the driv- 
ing ability. 

The tests also showed that combina- 
tions of alcohol and these drugs Im- 
paired the driving ability much more 
than either taken by itself. 

The series of testa with the new simu- 
lator will probably provide added Infor- 
mation on the effects of certain drugs 
on driving. 

Meanwhile, it will be up to the driver 
himself to decide whether, having taken 
a drug, he is fit to drive or not. His doc- 
tor or chemist can advise him; but they 
cannot relieve him of the ultimate deci- 

B ' on ‘ Konrad MOlIcr-Christiansen 

(Frankftirter Rundschau, 13 November 1982) 


Dyslexia one result as stress 
in schools increases 


S tress at school is a vicious circle that 
begins as early as kindergarten, de- 
legates to a seminar were told. 

Professor J. Meinhartft, of Fulda, 
said the high school graduation certifi- 
cate was “wrecking our children.” 

School demanded far more than a 40- 
hour week from children. Stress was 
caused by such things as great distances 
between school and home; selfish, spe- 
cialised interests entering the curricula; 
and.rfgld teaching methods.. 

Dyslexia was largely due to stress at 
school and the best remedy for it was a 
patient teacher. 

Professor Meinhardt was speaking to 
a seminar held in conjunction with a 
trade fair for medical supplies in DQs- 
seldorf. Both doctors and education ex- 
perts were among the delegates. 

One of the symptoms of this stress is 
excessive fear. In one Berlin class, most 
13-year-olds admitted to a fear of being 
alone. 

The Berlin doctor and educationalist 
K. Thomas said that after 40 yean in 
practice he knew no better remedy for 
the children's fears than autogenous 
training. He said that, unlike adults, 98 
per cent of . children had no problems 
learning the method. 

He as conducted autogenous training 
programmes at several Berlin school 
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during the past yean and Is satisfied 
with the results. 

The training programme was promp- 
ted by children who had anonymously 
expressed their fears In writing, One 7- 
y ear-old ^veu went so far as to write: "I 
wish the plane that Is to take us to 
Frankfurt would crash." 

Dr Thomas suggested that teachers 
attend the autogenous training couraes 
provided by Cologne University.’ 

. Professor Meinhardf stressed that the 
school can be a source of health as well. 
A mathematical problem that a student 
solved after much sweating over It 
could be a very positive and enriching 
experience. 

Generally, he contended that chil- 
dren attributed too much importance to 
school and thus exposed themselves to 
stress. 

“Schools without marks are os sick- 
ening as those with marks,” he said, 
“because they, too, must orientate 
themselves by government approved 
standards.” 

Parallel to the school problem, an- 
other seminar dealt with the sexual dif- 
ficulties of juveniles. 

The enlightenment and liberalism of 
the past few years, some of the lecturers 
maintained, have in no way reduced the 
problem. On the contrary. 

“It’s smprislng how many young peo- 
ple have to consult their doctors about 
sexual problem,” said Professor Mollns- 
ki, DQsseldorf. 

The sexuality of adolescents, he said, 
has too long been viewed in isolation. 
As a result, we now frequently regard 
purely problems of living as sexual dif- 
ficulties. 

Another topic was the sexual pro- 
bems of old people. Doctors stressed 
that many of the problems of old peo- 
ple stem ftom prejudices by the indivi- 
dual. 

While 50 per cent of men over 78 are 
still open-minded towards the other sex, 
this does not apply to women over 60. 

Dr Barbara 'Perez-Gay, of Cologne, 
said that it was time to grant women a 
right to a “second flowering" ~ some- 
thing men take for granted and some- 
thing women deny even to themselves. 

G/sela Arndt 

(KOlner Stadt-Anzffger, 19 November; 1 982) 
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Th* Windeby Gtirl: reconstruction In the fichloaa Qottorf Museum, Schleswig, showing how she was found In Windeby Moor. 

■ THE HUMAN RACE 

2,000-year-old moors people give up 
their bodies but not their secrets 


S dentists are still trying to solve the 
mystery surrounding the 2,000-year* 
old corpses that are periodically dug up 
in northern Europe. 

The first analyses were made in the 
middle of the last century and about 
700 are known to have been found; The 
“moors corpses’* have been preserved 
because of the acidity of the moors. 

Were they criminals or tribal chiefs, 
soldiers killed in battle or people who 
idled flrom illness? When did they die 
and what sort of lives did they lead? 
How did they dress, what did they eat 
and why wbre they buried in the moors? 

^Though many, have been! found in 
many parts of northern Europe, most 
were discovered in Denmark and nor- 
thern Germany, usually by peat diggers. 
Archaeologists have answered s4me 


Having dated the finds, archaeolo- 
gists were able to refer to the literature 
of the era and compare them with other 
finds of that time. 

Among the literature there are above 
all' the descriptions of oiir forebears 
provided by Cornelius Tadtus (55- 
120AD) in bis book Germania. 

Other 1 descriptions stem from Julius 
Caesar (100-44BC). Caesar described 
the lives of individual Germanic tribes 
in his book Do betid GaIIico \ On the 
Gallic War). 

In the 1 2th chapter of His Germania, 
Tadtus describes the various punish- 
ments for crimes: - “The- punishment Is 
made to fit the crime: Traitors and de- 
serters are hanged from a tree; cowards 
and those who shirk military service 
along, with those who commit crimes of 
immorality are sunk 
to the moors and 
: fe&f; '•"■! the place covered 
1 with broken bran- 
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’ dies. “The various 

jf&l degrees of the 
jE8 death penalty are 
based oh the idfea 
that the punishment 
for common crimes 
must be performed 
visible to ail While 
dishonourable : 1 
j?£j ' deeds must be 
punished under -a 
cloak ■ of' 
silence.** The ques- 
tion now is: Are the 
moor corpses the 
remains of executed 
criminals? Experts 
In forensic medici- 
ne have never been 
able to answer this 
question though 


question though 

The Wlndoby Qlrl, as she was fqund and aa aha hat been ra- m any of the finds 
conatructad, blond-haired and aymmatrlcal laea. show wounds and 
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> of the questions and; the- other mysteries 
are inlthe process, of being unravelled. . 

. iThei dating was donq by- the carbon- 
14 method which is based on the fact 
.Uiat- B smqi! part of the carbon fqupd in 
organic matter, is radioactive, ( i. e, .014. 
Thj s Isotope disintegrates a np the older 
a finql tbesmajler itsC-14 content; 

The ratio' between, 1 regular. j and .ra- 
dioactive ' carbon tells the' physicist the 
pge of an object sjonielifne? accurate 
to wlfhto 20 years. 

According to the carbon dating, tHe 
moor corpses all stem from between 
400BC and 400AD. ' ; • 


i have clearly been bashed in. In some In- 
; stances the head was severed from the 
; torso and put between the -legs. Rem- 
' nants of rope that were found could In- 
: dicate execution by hanging. 

Some of the wounds could, of course, 

• have .beep Infilled in battle.. But anaiy-. 
‘ ses of the contents of the stomach and 
) intestines indicate that' at least Softie Of 
; the dead people might have been crimi- 
! nals. 

Their last meal — b«tweeh ; 20 ; and 24 
! hours befort death 1 ^ consisted ' of a 
; blend of finely chopped plants and 
' parts of various- fruits and seeds that 


contained not only thistles but the full 
range of local weeds. 

The scientists concocted a brew that 
corresponded 'to 'the last meal and 
found it to be a frightfully repulsive and 
bitter mixture that was probably given 
to the criminal as a foretaste of the 
punishment to come. 

The analyses of the stomach contents 
also enabled the scientists to determine 
the season in which death occurred. 
The fact that many of the bodies contai- 
ned no traces of summer or autumn 
fruits such Ss strawberries, apples or 
raspberries and no trace of green plants 
Indicated that death occurred in. : the 
winter or just before spring. 

That was the time of year when fest- 
ivities Climaxed in human sacrifices, 
and many of the “sleepers in the 
moor** could have been the victims. 

Some light had also been shed on the 
social position of some of the dead. 

Roman Writers have described the 
hairdo of the free Suebi (a germanic tri- 
be) as opposed to their slaves. 

The' freemen and nobles wore their 
ftolr in a Characteristic knot orf the right 
side of the head.- 

In fact, sculptures of Teutons clearly 
show this conspicuous Suebi knot. - 
,! Some of the corpses have exactly this 
hairdo and the rich objects that accom- 
panied the body substantiate the view 
that at least some of the dead must have 
been nobles. ' " 

One of the most mysterious of these 
'finds was made In 1952 in the Windeby 
Moor near. Eckemfflrde. This- find, 
along with others, is on show at the 
Schloes Gottorf Museum in Schleswig. 

Forensic medicine experts say that 
the body is that of a 14-year-old girl, 
and the analysis of pollen found in the 
grave Indicates that she lived in the 1st 
century AD. 

... . Among the unusual features of tpe 
Windeby girl are the facts that she was 
blindfolded and that her. hair had been 
trimmed to different lengths on each 
■ side of her head. On the left; the hair 
was only about 2mm lopg while on the 
right it measured 4cm, 

- A male body was found ortly a couple 
. of . metres .from . her's., The young man 
had a hazelnut twig twisted, around his 
‘ neck'. 

Were the two punished .as adulterers 
in the manner described by Tacitus? 
Adding to him, adulterous women 
h^d their' hair Shprn' dri one side while 
men Wert garrotted. Bbth were sunk in 
the moor. 


This was the initial interpretatkir 
the case of the Windeby gj r |. *4 
logists assumed that the girl had b 
drowned in the moor and perhaps r ' 
stoned. In any event, she was weft 
down with stones. 1 

The case was resurrected a fcw« 
ago by Dr Michael GebOhr, a Kiel 
versity scientist, who arrived at differ; 
conclusions. 

For one thing, he found it unuj 
that the grave had been lined withl 
thor. ft is unlikely, he argued, i 
anybody would have taken such troS 
with a criminal. 

Moreover, the stones that werelM 
were too small to be used to weigh! 
girl down, and X-rays of the bones i« 
cated no injury through stoning, 
anything else. . 

- But the growth lines of the :1 k! 
showed some characteristic departs 
from the norm. Every spring, the j 
had almost died of starvation, Audi 
same bone symptoms applied to| 
spring in which she died. 

Weakened by hunger as she- v 
even a minor infection could hawbi 
fatal. ' 

Since other corpses dating baft 
that time were not marked by the eh 
growth deficiencies as a result offal 
ne, Dr Gebtthr concluded that the] 
belonged to a low social class and il 
was the reason why she did not 
enough to eat. 

The Unequal length of tho hair 
does not necessarily indicate p 
ment. Many primitive peoples of 
time believed that sickness and the 
mons that caused it lived In theWt 
a result, it is quite possible that i 
cropping of her hair was an alien 
curing her and that this was repeat 
tho other side when the first cm 
showed no effect. . 

The blindfold could also be duel 
old superstition and meant as a p 
tion against her return to the livliq. 

The man who was found fl( 
could be unconnected wllh-thdu 
Peat samplings taken from the two 
ves indicate that they were dug ia d 
rent years. 

AH this had led researchers to cod 
de that not only criminals' but alio 
victims of disease and^ accidents 
those who fell in battle were bilrl 
the moors. 

Among the finds art- also the W 
of children - carefully "* wrapped- 
shrouds and heather. ■ 
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flashback 

Legacy of bitterness, nightmares 
for the hostages of Mogadishu 





Saverhl - corpses have Men 1® ( 
this northern German moor. ' 
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i;ean ago, a special commando unit 
^ a hijacked Lufthansa Boeing 
M the tarmac at Mogadishu, in the 
d Republic. Three of the Paleatl- 
UJackers were shot dead and a 
i sounded. The 87 passengers and ! 
stre freed without serious injury, 
gplaln of the aircraft had been kll- 
iHJer when the aircraft was In Aden. ; 
ecraft had been flying from Major- 

i Frankfurt when the hijackers , 

ii their aim was to obtain the relea- 
[BiQder-Meinhof terrorists in Jail In 
nj. What effect did all this have 
b hostages? Jutta Dubm-Heltz- 
L writing in Die Zeit, reports on 

i it found: psychological dtsturban- 
ii i bitterness that the government 
M ibonld have done more to help 
rijut back Into a society which 
rtflading difficulty In handling. 


pen the hijacking took place, 
there was only one question in 
ilnds of Germans in the Federal 
tile: should the hostages be ex- 
pd for (he terrorists, or should a 
ittod be taken? 

it country was still shaken by the 
ttlon of Hans Martin Schleyer, 
lif West Germany's employers' aa- 
kn (he was later found to have 
.Wiled) and there were fears of 
frrrorjjf attacks. 

W were five longs days of witting. 
'Came sudden jubilation. A special 
«rror squad stormed tho Lufthansa 
ad freed the hostages. Three of the 
■to were shot dead and the fourth 
W. 

i country had not allowed itself to 
Emailed and the victims were 
% arrived back at Frankftirt air- 
%i sweaty, stinking, shattered — 
ihved. 

oe bad injuries and some were 
* AH of them heard a government 
** w? the nation was proud of 
l They would recoivc "speedy and 
‘wattle?* assistance. 

^.happened was: the alrorafl's 
N the members of GSG9 recei- 
They were the heros. The 
•n hostages got nothing. 

‘Jweie sent home after the recep- 
^wn to the journalists and, as 
"fidio reporter Bbbo Demant la- 
[Jj. "sucked out and used." 

’fady felt a kind of vague com- 

! *» for them then, compassion plus 
io one had the Imagina- 
vhat those five days had 
hat they would mean, 
all say: “It's something 
iln, someone who wasn't 
L understand It." 
r still try to describe the 
ding of panic after they 
pped. 

ei hoW they tried to fight 
g the instructions given 
tn, 

h? air, until the blood 
io movement, ho talking, 
toilet, for hours on end. 
id touch-downs into the 
faulty plane, the hunger, 
the heat of the African 
it temperature inside the 
; to 66 deg. C, ' ' V 
N how, the toilets were 


blocked, how they felt choked at tho 
stench, how their legs began to swell be- 
cause of sitting so long. Some fainted, 
others had hallucinations and began to 
crack up. 

But this was nothing, they say, com- 
pared with the fear. The fear was 
heightened when the leader of the terro- 
rists began screaming and having a fit, 
threatening to shoot the passengers or 
maltreat them. 

The terrorists placed explosives, tied 
up the passengers and poured alcohol 
over some of them so that they would 
bum better. 

“This fear of death" says Matthias 
Rath, now 64, “increased at the start, 
when the psychological terror began. 
The feeling of fear then became a feel- 
ing of icy coldness inside, the certainty 
of death." 

Then there was the feeling of infinite 
forlomness, “forgotten by the rest of the 
world* 1 (in the words of stewardess 
Hannelore Piegler). 

No reaction from Bonn, no news, no 
consolation, and gradually no more 
hope of being exchanged. ' • 

The 87 felt like victims of an abstract 
principle: “Country? Vateriand? I 
would never be willing to die for it" 
(teacher Hartwig Faby) 

“We only wanted one thing, to live, 
to survive" (Hannelore Piegler). 

The euphoria of the resale, the 
"cloud with a silver lining" (stewardess 
Gaby Dillmann) on which they all sud- 
denly floated, overlapped all other feel- 
ings during the first few hours. 

But It didn*t take long long before 
they realised that they had taken Moga- 
dishu back homo with them to their ac- 
customed surroundings, their old jobs, 
their families and colleagues. 

Rhett Waida, a man in his late 30s, 
was one of the hostages. When he got 
back home after his release he went Into 
town and “just drove around as if I was 
urged on bv something. It was like see- 
ing everything for the first time." 

Ho is angry that the government has 
not done more to help. He appeared 
cool and composed as we spoke, but the 
facade eventually crumbled, and the 
memories started to boll. 

The bitterness emerged, just as it did 
with the other hostages. . 

They all felt a shift In their normal 
values: “Suddenly I couldn't relate to 
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money. What does 
an overdrawn ac- 
count mean when 
you're dead?” (Bea- 
te Zerbst). They 
could no longer 
cope with the com- 
petitive society. 

Matthias Rath, di- 
rector of a factory 
employing a thou- 
sand workers, lost 
his job because of 
his problems: “I 
couldn’t carry out 
negotiations any 
more. The whole 
thing made me feel 
aggressive." ' At 
night, there were 
the nightmares, 
dreams of being 
shot, being locked 

ysirss 

the . daytime, many 
were plagued by the feeling of being 
followed. They were often impelled to 
turn around and look. 

“If I saw someone with dark skin and 
curly hair I felt panic-stricken” (Hanhe- 
lore Piegler). 

They could no longer stand confined 
spaces, avoided lifts, were frightened of 
situations they couldn’t master, even 
frightened of the dark. And almost all 
cduld not bring themselves to board a 
plane. 

They would have liked to talk about 
Mogadishu, for weeks on end, again 
and again. The many interviews with 
journalists almost came as a welcome 
relief. Friends were too discreet 
(“They didn’t want to impose" says 
Hartwig Faby) or they had heard 
enough of the affair: 

“What Is It you're all after then? You 
got enough compensation for the whole 
thing, didn't you?" 

Compensation? Lufthansa brought 
the luggage baok, replaced anything 1 
that was lost. 

The hostagos, however, had to find 
out themselves about health Insurance, 
professional trade associations, possible 
therapy* forms and official applications. 

The offices responsible filed a record 
on each individual passenger,' just as is 
laid down by the “Law for the Compen- 
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No miracles in Madrid 


Continued from piM 1 ! 

them because science is not free of poli- 
tical influence In the East. 

So neither miracles nor even modest 
progress could be expected of the se- 
cond Helsinki review conference, con- 
vened In Madrid two years ago. 

Expectations were so limited that 


East bloc If the Helsinki' accords had 
never been signed. . 

The final document has been ustM 
in that the Soviet Union and its- allies 
did not want to arrive at the review con- 
ferences entirely empty-handed. 

When one party to a discussion runs 
out of arguments he may be tempted to 


«£y P S*=i ™ pleawotJy tUrpri- hang u ? - That wUI b. the end I of tt, 
■ed the Madrid conference was Mid at: matter for some time, and both sides 

*11. Agreement docunent ^M^rid Toth side, .till have the 

^Whm^wnfwinceli over, many phone In their hand, aod are keen to 
hoperwlllremeln unfulfilled. Too |UUe avoid hanging up, but that 1. of couree 

"yrdS^^dUappolnt. ” W U°U Sll a hopeful ± tin «... 
menu itnmttbe'noted that hundreds of In wUoh 


Baok from the horror, but there’s more to oome. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

j of being sation,. pf .Victims .of .Violent 
mpelled to Acts"; * Xt somfc stage the' questionnaire 1 

. ■, • arrived: • • ■ • ■ 

rk skin and “Are you related. In any way to the ; 
a" (Hanhe- person who committed the crime?"' or: ; 

“Why were you at the scene of tHe 1 
d confined cime at the time?" . • ' r : - 
ightened of There was no money. After two years 
is ter, even their claim expired! 

almost all What about the broken marriages? 
to board a Tho i fear of going to work? T|ie fso!a» 

tion from other people? The outbreaks 
talk about of hate? 

end, again Today, five years later, many still 
views with take pills. Beate Zerbst, who used to be 
a welcome a sturdy kind of person, won't go any-! 
3 discreet where near a plane, 
pose" says Matthias Rath still only sleeps during 
had heard the day or if the light Is on. He is still 
fighting his third court case for an early 
then? You 1 pension entitlement and the recognition 
r the whole: , of his invalidity. 

According to the pychotheraplst An- 
ta brought dreas Ploeger, “all this psychological 

I anything' damage could have been treated". One 

year after tho whole affair the professor 
iad to find 1 from Aachen sent a questionnaire to the 
i Insurance, hostages; 53 filled it in and sent it back, 
ns, possible “A third of them were In need of ur- 
pplications. gent treatment" says Ploeger. 
ed a record i However, only 16 came along. Those 
ir, just as Is who did are grateful. 
leCompen- One couple, who wore in the aftcraft 
together and who had been ruining 
their lives by blaming each other for 
what had happened, learnt to under*- 
tand each other's "failure". 

In simulated situation others mana- 
ccords had ' ged to overcome their fear of flying, 

; their claustrophobia, their fear of daric 
been useful . figures, !thelr hate of "those up. there in 
id its 1 allies / tionn". ' . ..■ - . : 

review con- But this, was only to last for a while.' 
led. ' . For after two group sessions the thera- 

usslon runs pist could not coiria to an agreement 
tempted to vlith - the Federal ; Ministry for Labour 
end of the : and Social ' Services on. hit fee. The 
both sides . treatment had to be dropped. ' 

, Of course, many of the symptom* 

II have the ; ' ‘ haye died down -- but not in all cases., i 
are keen to 1 j , "for . five days I was . scared to. 
Is of course > death" says Harinylore Piegler,, who like 

her colleague Gaby . Dillmapn gave Up 
pa in an age dying “And X shall never lose the fear 
have: bepn • oftbat feeling"; . 
idldffler •: Jutta Duhm-Heitzmann 

loyemM 1982) ' : i: , : S (Dla Zdf, 5 Novftrtber 1912) 






